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The  English  Language  Arts  10-2  learning  package  consists  of  seven  Student  Module  Booklets  and 
fourteen  Assignment  Booklets. 

In  addition  to  the  course  materials,  you  will  need  the  following  resources,  which  are  available  from 
the  Learning  Resources  Centre: 

• the  textbook  Crossroads  10  (Gage  Educational  Publishing  Co.,  2000) 

• the  textbook  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success  (Harcourt  Canada  Ltd.,  1997) 

• the  novel  Dare  by  Marilyn  Halvorson  or  the  novel  Deathwatch  by  Robb  White 

• a dictionary,  such  as  Gage  Canadian  Dictionary  or  Canadian  Oxford  Dictionary 

You  will  also  need  access  to  one  of  the  following  feature  films.  These  films  are  available  for  rent 
from  most  video  outlets,  or  you  may  be  able  to  borrow  the  films  from  someone  you  know  or  from 
your  local  library.  A brief  description  of  each  film  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  of  Module  6. 

• The  Lion  King  II:  Simba’s  Pride  (1998)  G 

• Cool  Runnings  (1993)  PG 

• Never  Cry  Wolf  (1983)  PG 

• Pay  It  Forward  (2000)  PG-13 

• Finding  Forrester  (2000)  PG-13 

• WhaFs  Eating  Gilbert  Grape?  (1993)  PG-13 

Following  is  a list  of  equipment  that  you  will  be  required  to  use.  You  may  wish  to  discuss  the 
availability  of  equipment  with  your  teacher. 

• You  will  need  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  to  view  the  multimedia  programs  that  come  with 
the  course.  It  is  recommended  that  the  computer  have  a word-processing  program,  such  as 
Microsoft®  Word  installed  on  it.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  computer  be  connected  to  the 
Internet. 

• To  listen  to  the  English  Language  Arts  10-2  Audio  CDs  that  come  with  the  course  materials, 
you  may  use  a CD  player  or  a computer  with  a CD-ROM. 

• To  view  the  feature  film  of  your  choice,  you  will  need  a television  and  a VCR  or  DVD  player. 

• You  will  need  some  way  to  record  and  send  oral  assignments.  You  may  choose  to  use  an 
audiocassette  recorder  or  a computer  equipped  with  recording  capability. 

Finally,  you  will  need  a notebook  or  binder  with  lined  paper  to  answer  questions  from  the  Student 
Module  Booklets  and  a journal  (scribbler  or  key-tab). 


You  will  find  many  visual  cues  in  this  course.  Colour  is  used  to  highlight  terms  that  are  defined  in 
the  Glossary.  You  will  also  find  several  icons  in  the  margins.  Read  the  following  explanations  to 
discover  what  the  various  icons  prompt  you  to  do. 


Use  one  of  the  textbooks, 


Use  one  of  the  course  CDs, 


View  television  or  a feature  film. 


Explore  the  Internet, 


Get  together  with  a partner  or  a group. 
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There  are  two  Assignment  Booklets  for  each  of  the  seven  modules  of  this  course.  Your  work  in  these 
Assignment  Booklets  will  be  submitted  to  your  teacher  for  assessment.  If  you  have  difficulty  with  any 
of  the  assignments,  you  should  consult  your  teacher. 

Your  final  mark  in  this  course  will  be  determined  by 

• the  quality  of  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets 

• how  well  you  score  on  the  final  test 

• your  performance  on  any  other  tests  or  work  that  your  teacher  may  assign 

• any  other  criteria  established  by  your  teacher  or  your  school 

Your  teacher  or  school  will  provide  information  about  how  your  marks  will  be  distributed. 


Organize  your  materials  and  work  area  before  you  begin  so  that  you  have  everything  that  you  need. 
You  should  have  a quiet  area  away  from  distractions,  in  which  to  work.  Use  a calendar  to  set  goals  for 
yourself  to  complete  each  module.  Create  a schedule,  and  display  it  as  a reminder. 


Many  of  the  learning  outcomes  that  you  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  English  Language  Arts  10-2 
involve  your  skills  in  working  with  others.  Therefore,  you’re  encouraged  to  work  with  a partner 
throughout  this  course.  In  the  activities  that  you’ll  do  in  each  section,  you’ll  often  encounter 
instructions  asking  you  to  work  with  a partner  or  in  a group.  Although  it’s  possible  to  do  much  of  this 
work  on  your  own,  you’ll  likely  get  much  more  out  of  it  if  you  collaborate  with  others.  Your  partner  can 
be  a friend,  classmate,  or  family  member.  You  don’t  need  to  work  with  the  same  partner  all  of  the  time. 
If  you’re  having  problems  arranging  for  a study  partner,  contact  your  teacher. 

To  achieve  success  in  this  course,  be  sure  to  read  all  of  the  directions  carefully  and  work  slowly  and 
systematically  through  the  material  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  Taking  this  approach  will  prepare 
you  for  your  assignments.  Try  to  set  realistic  goals  for  yourself  each  day  and  each  week,  so  that  you’ll 
complete  each  module  in  a reasonable  time.  Do  your  assignments  regularly,  and  remember  to  review 
and  proofread  your  work  before  sending  it  to  your  teacher.  Careful  work  habits  will  greatly  increase 
your  chances  for  success  in  English  Language  Arts  10-2 ! 
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Understandins  Ourselves  and  Others 


Johann  Friedrich  von  Schiller  (1759-1805)  once  observed 

If  you  want  to  know  yourself, 

Just  look  how  others  do  it; 

If  you  want  to  understand  others. 

Look  into  your  own  heart. 

Literature  and  humour  are  two  of  the  tools  that  help  us  understand  ourselves  and  others.  Literature 
allows  us  to  explore  ideas  we  may  have  never  thought  of  before.  Literature  evokes  many  feelings— joy, 
pain,  fear,  excitement,  and  every  other  human  emotion.  Humour  allows  us  the  opportunity  to  laugh  at 
ourselves.  Sometimes  humour  makes  us  reconsider  some  of  our  ideas. 

In  Section  1,  you  will  explore  several  humorous  texts.  In  Section  2 of  this  module,  you  will  explore 
several  literary  texts  with  a more  serious  tone.  The  module  will  give  you  opportunities  to  reflect  on 
values,  both  personal  and  societal,  and  to  experiment  with  different  types  of  creative  expression. 
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Think  about  the  last  time  you  found  something  so  funny  that  you  laughed  the  kind  of  laugh  that  comes 
from  deep  inside  you.  How  did  it  make  you  feel  afterwards?  Some  say  that  laughing  is  good  for  your 
health.  It  certainly  makes  you  feel  better. 

Did  you  know  that  in  a recent  poll  of  Canadians  that  83  percent  of  Canadians  said  a sense  of  humour  is 
more  important  than  good  looks  in  a mate?  This  poll  also  showed  that  85  percent  of  Canadians  believe 
there  is  a distinct  Canadian  humour,  while  71  percent  believe  that  the  Canadian  sense  of  humour  is 
more  sophisticated  than  American  humour.  This  survey  shows  that  humour  is  important  to  Canadians. 

In  this  section,  you  will  examine  how  humour  is  used  to  both  entertain  and  change  attitudes.  You  will 
review  different  humour  techniques  and  experiment  with  creating  your  own  humorous  texts. 
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Cartoons 


Cartoons  are  not  simply  for  children.  People  of  all 
ages  enjoy  the  comics  in  the  daily  newspaper. 

When  a cartoon  is  told  in  several  pictures,  it  is  called 
a comic  strip.  Each  picture  in  a comic  is  called  a 
panel  or  frame.  The  cartoon  printed  on  page  230  of 
Reading  and  Writing  for  Success  is  an  example  of  a 
comic  strip. 

Sometimes  the  cartoon  tells  a joke  in  one  picture.  For 
example,  the  cartoon  on  page  108  of  Reading  and 
Writing  for  Success  is  told  in  a single-panel  cartoon. 

In  a single-panel  cartoon,  a caption  may  be  used  to 
explain  the  joke.  Usually,  however,  cartoonists  use 

thought  bubbles  and  speech  balloons  to  tell  the 
story. 


Thought  bubbles  and  speech  balloons  show  what  characters  are  thinking  or  saying. 
The  thought  bubbles  and  speech  balloons  are  carefully  arranged  in  each  panel  to 
show  the  order  they  should  be  read. 

The  words,  usually  written  in  upper-case  letters,  are  centred  within  the  thought 
bubbles  or  speech  balloons.  The  shape  of  the  speech  balloon  and  the  size  of  the 
lettering  indicates  loudness. 


The  bubbles  of  a thousht  bubble  point  to 
the  person  who  is  thinkins. 


The  tail  of  a speech  balloon  points  to  the 
person  who  is  speakins. 
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A text  balloon  with  dotted  lines  indicates 
whisperins. 


A text  balloon  with  jassed  edses,  called  a 
burst,  indicates  shoutins. 


Sometimes  a cartoon  is  a sight  gag— humour  that  depends  on  sight  rather  than 
words.  For  example,  the  cartoon  on  page  219  of  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success  is  a 
sight  gag. 


Cartoonists  use  facial  expressions  to  help  convey  emotions  in  their  characters.  They 
know  that  the  eyes,  eyebrows,  and  mouth  play  an  important  part  in  expressing 
feelings. 


Notice  how  the  eyes  change  in  the  following  expressions. 


Disgusted 


Laughing 


Surprised 


Tired 
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1.  Describe  the  expression  depicted  in  each  of  the  following  drawings. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  59  in  the  Appendix. 

Notice  how  the  eyebrows  change  in  the  following  expressions. 
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2.  Describe  the  expression  depicted  in  each  of  the  following  drawings. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  59  in  the  Appendix. 

Notice  how  the  mouth  changes  in  the  following  expressions. 
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3.  Describe  the  expression  depicted  in  each  of  the  following  drawings. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  59  in  the  Appendix. 


For  more  information  on  facial  expressions,  check  out  “Chapter  1:  Character 
Development”  on  the  following  website: 

http://www.freetoon.com/prestonblair/ 

There  are  many  other  techniques  that  cartoonists  use  in  their  cartoons. 

• A variety  of  lines,  dust  clouds,  and  other  shapes  are  used  to  show  motion. 


• Words  such  as  BAM  and  POOF  are  included  to  show  special  sound  effects. 
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The  facial  expressions  and  body  positions  of  characters  are  sometimes 
exaggerated  to  show  emotions  or  actions. 


• Actions  and  situations  are  exaggerated  to  achieve  humour. 


4.  Explain  what  techniques  are  used  in  the  following  cartoon. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  59  in  the  Appendix. 
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Cartoonists  sometimes  use  irony  to  convey  a message. 

Irony  is  a means  of  making  a point  by  emphasizing  a discrepancy  or  opposite.  Irony 
conventionally  has  three  forms:  verbal  irony,  dramatic  irony,  or  irony  of  situation. 


• In  verbal  irony  one  thing  is  said,  but  another  thing  is  meant. 


• Dramatic  irony  happens  when  a character  either 
lacks  information  about  a situation  or  misjudges  it, 
but  readers  (or  other  characters)  see  everything 
completely  and  correctly. 

• A situation  is  ironic  when  the  outcome  is  the 
opposite  of  what  you  expected. 

Irony  is  frequently  used  in  cartoons.  For  example,  in  the 
cartoon  on  the  right,  it  is  ironic  that  the  picketer  is 
protesting  picketing. 


5.  Explain  how  the  following  cartoon  uses  irony  to  create  humour. 


6.  Turn  to  page  177  of  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success  and  read  the  cartoon  printed 
there.  This  cartoon  is  from  the  series  “For  Better  or  For  Worse”  by  Canadian  Lynn 
Johnston.  This  cartoon  strip  deals  with  Elly  and  the  rest  of  the  Patterson  family. 

a.  What  emotion  is  Elly  feeling  in  the  first  three  panels? 

b.  What  emotion  is  Elly  feeling  in  the  final  panel? 

c.  How  is  the  situation  ironic? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  59  in  the  Appendix. 

To  learn  more  about  “For  Better  or  For  Worse,”  go  to  the  following  website: 

http://www.fborfw.com/ 
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Cartoonists  sometimes  create  humour  by  combining  in  a surprising  way  two  people, 
two  situations,  or  two  ideas  that  don’t  normally  belong  together.  This  technique  is 
called  comical  juxtaposition.  The  following  two  cartoons  are  examples  of  this 
technique. 


In  the  cartoon  on  the  left,  there  is  an  element  of  surprise  because  you  don’t  expect 
shadows  to  behave  independently.  In  the  cartoon  on  the  right,  the  artist  creates 
humour  by  putting  a middle-aged  man  on  a skateboard;  skateboarding  is  usually  a 
young  person’s  sport. 

7.  Explain  how  the  following  cartoon  uses  comical  juxtaposition. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  60  in  the  Appendix. 


symbol:  something 
that  represents 
something  else 

metaphor:  a direct 
comparison  of  two 
unlike  things 


Sometimes  cartoonists  use  symbols  and  metaphors  in 
their  cartoons.  For  example,  in  the  cartoon  on  the  right  a 
businessman  and  western  gunslinger  are  compared.  The 
character  is  dressed  like  a western  gunslinger,  but  he  is 
wearing  a tie  and  has  a telephone  in  his  holster.  The 
gunslinger  is  a symbol  of  someone  who  is  mean,  tough, 
and  fast. 


The  cartoon  on  the  left  shows  a tank,  which  is  a symbol 
of  war.  Painted  on  the  tank  is  the  peace  symbol.  It  is 
ironic  that  the  peace  symbol  is  on  a tank. 


8.  Explain  the  metaphor  or  symbol  in  each  of  the  following  cartoons. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  60  in  the  Appendix. 


In  the  famous  comic  strip  “Peanuts”  by  Schultz,  Charlie  Brown’s  dog.  Snoopy,  often 
took  flights  of  fantasy.  Snoopy  imagined  himself  as  different  memorable  and 
reoccurring  characters,  such  as  the  World  War  I Flying  Ace.  Schultz  created  humour 
by  dressing  Snoopy  in  aviator  glasses  and  a scarf,  a surprising  twist. 

9.  Turn  to  page  139  of  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success  and  read  the  “Peanuts”  strip 
that  is  printed  there.  In  this  strip.  Snoopy  is  taking  on  the  persona  of  the  Literary 
Ace. 


persona:  a role  that 
a person  assumes, 
as  distinguished 
from  the  person’s 
true  self 


a.  What  does  the  light  bulb  in  the  thought  balloon  in  the  first  panel  of  the  strip 
symbolize? 

b.  What  does  the  exclamation  mark  in  the  second  to  last  panel  mean? 

c.  Explain  how  Schultz  uses  comical  juxtaposition  in  this  particular  strip. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  60  in  the  Appendix. 

To  learn  more  about  “Peanuts,”  go  to  the  following  website: 

http://www.peanuts.com/comics/peanuts/history/last_original_strips.html 
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Sometimes  cartoonists  make  an  indirect  reference  to  someone  or  something  generally 
familiar  such  as  a famous  political,  literary,  or  mythological  person  or  event.  This 
reference  is  called  an  allusion.  An  allusion  is  useful  because  it  brings  to  mind  very 
complex  relationships  between  the  story  being  told  in  the  cartoon  and  other 
well-known  stories  (or  events). 

Read  the  following  cartoon  by  Randy  Glasbergen. 


"Snow  White  was  poisoned  by  an  apple» 

Jack  found  a giant  in  his  beanstalk^  and  look 
what  happened  to  Alice  when  she  ate  the  mushroom! 
And  you  wonder  why  I won’t  eat  fruit  and  vegetables!?” 


1 


The  child  in  Randy  Glasbergen’s  cartoon  makes  a reference  to  several  well-known 
children’s  stories. 

10.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  humour  in  Glasbergen’s  cartoon,  you  need  to  be 
familiar  with  these  stories.  Explain  who  Snow  White,  Jack,  and  Alice  are. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  60  in  the  Appendix. 


To  read  more  Randy  Glasbergen  cartoons,  go  to  the  following  website: 

http://www.glasbergen.com/ 


' Randy  Glasbergen,  http://www.glasbergen.com,  2002.  Reproduced  by  permission. 
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Turn  to  page  11  of  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success  and  read  the  “Calvin  and  Hobbes” 
strip  that  is  printed  there. 

The  cartoon  series  “Calvin  and  Hobbes”  by  Bill  Watterson  is  about  Calvin,  a 
hyperactive  six  year  old,  whose  imagination  runs  wild.  Calvin’s  companion  is  his 
stuffed  tiger,  Hobbes,  whom  Calvin  considers  to  be  real. 

11.  a.  The  “Calvin  and  Hobbes”  comic  strip  makes  an  allusion  to  the  children’s 
story  “Little  Red  Riding  Hood.”  Summarize  the  original  story  of  “Little  Red 
Riding  Hood.” 

b.  Why  does  Calvin’s  father  change  the  story  of  “Little  Red  Riding  Hood”? 

c.  How  does  Watterson  indicate  in  the  second  to  last  panel  that  Calvin  is 
getting  agitated  and  speaking  louder? 

d.  Why  are  there  two  versions  of  Hobbes  in  this  strip— one  in  which  he  is 
shown  as  a stuffed  tiger  toy  and  one  in  which  he  is  a live  tiger? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  60  in  the  Appendix. 


Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  5A  and  respond  to 
questions  1 and  2 of  Section  1 . 


Create  a cartoon  of  your  own  using  some  of  the  techniques  discussed  in  this 
lesson. 

When  you  have  completed  the  cartoon,  put  it  in  your  portfolio.  In 
Module  6,  you  will  be  asked  to  choose  three  of  the  portfolio  items,  which  you 
have  completed  in  Modules  4 to  6,  and  submit  them  to  your  teacher. 


In  this  lesson,  you  explored  humour  in  cartoons. 
You  discussed  techniques  such  as  exagseration, 
irony,  surprise,  metaphor,  symbolism,  and  allusion. 


Humour  is  very  individual.  People  do  not  always  agree  on  what  is  funny.  What  you 
consider  hilarious,  someone  else  might  not  find  funny  at  all. 


Write  a journal  entry  answering  the  following  questions: 


• What  things  make  you  laugh? 

• What  are  some  of  the  things  that  others  find  tiumorous  that  you  do  not? 

• Why  do  you  think  that  different  people  laugh  at*  different  things? 
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"I’ve  Got  Gloria 


In  this  lesson,  you  will  read  the  short  story  “Fve  Got  Gloria”  by  M.  E.  Kerr  (1927-). 
M.  E.  Kerr  is  one  of  the  pen  names  used  by  Marijane  Meaker.  As  a child  growing  up 
in  Auborn,  New  York,  Meaker  was  a mischievous  tomboy  who  wouldn’t  conform. 
The  pseudonym  of  Marijane  Meaker  shows  she  still  has  a sense  of  humour: 

M.  E.  Kerr  is  a play  on  words  and  the  spelling  of  her  surname  Meaker.  Other  pen 
names  include  Mary  James,  M.  J.  Meaker,  Ann  Aldrich,  and  Vin  Packer. 

Turn  to  pages  170  to  176  of  Crossroads  10  and  read  “I’ve  Got  Gloria.” 


In  this  story,  Scott  is  embarrassed  about  his  actions  and  admits  he  was  wrong 
about  Mrs.  Whitman.  In  your  journal,  write  about  a time  when  you  made  an 
error  in  judgment,  or  write  about  a time  when  you  felt  embarrassed  or 
uncomfortable. 

Over  the  years,  you  have  learned  much  about  character  development.  The  following 

are  some  of  the  terms  that  are  used  to  describe  characters  in  a story: 

• A flat  character  is  a psychologically  simple  character.  A flat  character  is  often  a 
stereotype  and  can  be  easily  described.  In  contrast,  a round  character  is  more 
psychologically  complex.  Round  characters  display  the  inconsistencies  and 
internal  conflicts  found  in  most  real  people.  They  are  more  fully  developed 
and,  therefore,  are  harder  to  summarize. 

• A static  character  does  not  change  throughout  the  work,  and  the  reader’s 
knowledge  of  that  character  does  not  grow.  In  contrast,  a dynamic  character 
undergoes  some  kind  of  change  because  of  the  action  in  the  plot. 

Scott  is  the  protagonist  or  main  character  in  the  story  “I’ve  Got  Gloria.”  Mrs. 

Whitman  is  the  antagonist,  the  character  who  is  in  conflict  with  the  protagonist. 

1.  a.  Describe  your  first  impression  of  Scott  as  you  read  the  story. 

b.  Did  your  impression  of  Scott  change  as  you  read  the  story?  Explain. 

2.  Turn  to  page  176  of  Crossroads  10  and  answer  question  l.a. 

3.  a.  Is  Scott  a flat  or  a round  character?  Explain. 

b.  Is  Scott  a dynamic  or  a static  character?  Explain. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  61  in  the  Appendix. 


The  author  chose  to  tell  the  story  “Tve  Got  Gloria”  by  making  Scott  the  narrator. 

The  narrator  is  the  voice  of  the  person  telling  the  story.  The  story  is  told  from  Scott’s 
point  of  view. 

The  point  of  view  from  which  a story  is  told  shapes  what  readers  know  and  how 
readers  feel  about  the  character’s  actions  in  a story.  There  are  two  main  points  of 
view:  first  persom  and  third  person. 

• The  first-person  narrator  uses  I and  is  a major  or  minor  participant  in  the 
story. 

• The  third-person  narrator  uses  he,  she,  or  they  to  tell  the  story  and  does  not 
participate  in  the  story. 

Once  the  writer  chooses  to  tell  the  story  through  a third-person  narrator,  the  writer 
must  then  decide  how  much  information  the  narrator  should  know. 


An  omniscient  narrator  has  unlimited  access  to  the  minds  of  all  the  characters.  A 
limited  narrator  only  knows  one  of  the  character’s  thoughts.  An  objective  narrator 
reports  what  is  said  and  done  without  entering  the  minds  of  any  characters. 

4.  With  a partner,  or  in  a small  group,  discuss  how  your  impression  of 
Mrs.  Whitman  is  shaped  because  you  see  her  through  Scott’s  eyes. 

5.  Turn  to  page  176  of  Crossroads  10  and  answer  question  l.b. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  61  in  the  Appendix. 


“I’ve  Got  Gloria”  illustrates  that  when  you  read  stories  in 
the  first-person  narrative,  you  should  remember  that  you  are 
being  given  the  limited  perspective  of  just  one  individual. 
Being  involved  with  other  characters  in  the  story,  the  first- 
person  narrator  is  not  necessarily  reliable.  But  the  loss  in 
reliability  results  in  a gain  in  immediacy:  what  happened  to 
him  or  her  mattered  and  is  reflected  in  the  narrative  tone 
and  style. 


Pof^tkiio/tmSS 


T’ve  Got  Gloria”  has  a first-person  narrator.  In  other  words,  the. author  uses 


the  first-person  pronoun  L Think  of  something  that  happened  recently  to  you. 


Use  first-person  narration  to  tell  the  story  of  the  event.  Then  rewrite  the  piece  . 
using  third-person  narration.  Which  version  do  you  prefer?  Why? 
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"The  Crystal  Stars  Have  Just  Begun  to  Shine” 


Next,  you  will  read  a short  story  by  Canadian  author  Martha  Brooks.  Brooks  was 
born  and  raised  in  southwestern  Manitoba  and  currently  resides  in  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 

Turn  to  pages  60  to  66  of  Crossroads  10  and  read  “The  Crystal  Stars  Have  Just  Begun 
to  Shine.”  This  story  also  has  a first-person  narrator. 

6.  Respond  to  questions  l.a.,  l.c.,  and  l.d.  on  page  66  of  Crossroads  10. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  62  in  the  Appendix. 

Authors  use  the  following  clues  to  develop  each  of  their  characters: 

• words  spoken  by  a character 

• actions  of  a character 

• appearance  of  a character 

• thoughts  of  the  narrator  or  of  other  characters  about  a character 


Go  to  page  3 of  Assignment  Booklet  5A  and  respond  to 
question  3 of  Section  1 * 


Most  short  stories  are  told  in  the  past  tense,  but  occasionally,  short  stories  are 
written  in  the  present  tense.  The  present  tense  of  a verb  is  used  when  the  action  is 
going  on  right  now.  The  past  tense  of  a verb  is  used  when  the  action  has  already 
happened. 

Most  verbs  in  the  past  tense  are  formed  by  adding  -ed  to  the  main  form  of  the  verb. 

lock  locked 

play  played 

Sometimes  slight  spelling  changes  are  needed. 

drop  dropped 

study  studied 

Some  verbs  form  their  past  tense  in  unusual  ways.  These  are  called  irregular  verbs. 


see 

saw 

say 

said 

drink 

drank 

go 

went 

has 

had 
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7.  a.  “The  Crystal  Stars  Have  Just  Begun  to  Shine”  is  written  in  the  present  tense. 
What  effect  does  using  the  present  tense  have  on  the  story? 

b.  Turn  to  page  60  of  Crossroads  10  and  read  the  last  paragraph  on  the  page. 
Notice  that  it  is  written  in  the  present  tense.  Rewrite  this  paragraph  in  the 
past  tense. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  62  in  the  Appendix. 


L&sm3:  Humour  and  Social  Commenta 


Do  you  find  clowns  funny?  Why  do  you 
think  some  clowns  have  sad  faces? 
Clowns,  stand-up  comedians,  and  some 
writers  get  the  laughter  they  are  after 
by  making  themselves  the  butt  of  the 
joke.  It  takes  a lot  of  confidence  to 
reveal  your  mistakes  and  foibles  and  to 
laugh  at  them  with  others.  Most 
audiences  realize  this  and  laugh  with 
the  clowns  and  comics  and  not  at 
them. 

While  laughing  at  yourself  is  generally 
viewed  as  harmless,  laughing  at  others 
is  usually  considered  unacceptable. 

Most  people  are  offended  by  humour 
that  stereotypes  and  makes  fun  of  a 
particular  group  of  people,  such  as 
blond  women  or  people  who  live  in  a 
certain  area  or  belong  to  a particular 
ethnic  or  racial  group. 
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It  is  important  that  you  can  distinguish  between  the  following  terms: 


• Ridicule  refers  to  making  fun  of  a person  or 
organization  with  the  intent  of  producing 
contempt  and  laughter. 

• Satire  blends  a critical  attitude  with  humour 
and  wit  with  the  aim  of  improving  institutions 
or  society.  The  true  satirist  attempts  through 
laughter  not  so  much  to  tear  down  as  to  inspire 
improvements  in  society.  Satire  can  be  written 
(letters  and  essays)  or  visual  (illustrations  and 
cartoons). 

• Irony  is  a broad  term  referring  to  the 
recognition  of  a reality  different  from 
appearances.  Verbal  irony  is  expressed  in  words 
that  carry  the  opposite  meaning. 

• Sarcasm  is  a cutting,  often  ironic  remark 
intended  to  wound. 

In  this  lesson,  you  will  consider  how  humour  is  used  to  express  a viewpoint  on  the 
news  or  expose  the  follies  and  foibles  of  society.  You  will  examine  editorial  cartoons 
and  social  commentary. 

Editorial  Cartoons 

Editorial  cartoons  are  satirical  drawings  designed  to  make  the  reader  react  and  think 
about  the  news  differently. 

Symbols  are  often  used  in  editorial  cartoons.  For  example,  animals  can  be  used  as 
symbols  for  countries.  Canada  is  often  portrayed  as  a beaver  and  the  United  States  as 
an  eagle. 
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Animals  represent  the  two  major  political  parties  in  the  United  States:  a donkey 
symbolizes  the  Democratic  Party,  and  an  elephant  symbolizes  the  Republican  Party. 


1.  What  do  the  bull  and  bear  in  the  following  cartoon  symbolize? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  62  in  the  Appendix. 

There  is  great  use  of  exaggeration  and  symbolism  in  editorial  cartoons.  The  drawings 
of  politicians  and  other  well-known  people  are  often  caricatures.  This  means  that 
the  distinctive  features  or  peculiarities  of  the  people  are  deliberately  exaggerated  to 
produce  a comic  effect.  The  way  a person  is  drawn  may  be  an  indication  of  the  bias 
of  the  cartoonist  or  the  editorial  slant  (the  opinion  held  by  the  newspaper). 

The  editorial  cartoon  on  the  following  page  is  an  example  of  a cartoon  that  uses 
caricatures  of  people  who  were  prominent  political  figures  at  the  time  this  course 
was  written. 

Editorial  cartoons  usually  make  some  comment  about  stories  that  have  been  in  the 
news  recently.  They  usually  appear  on  the  opinion  page  and  editorial  page  of 
newspapers,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  op-ed  pages.  Because  they  are  based  on 
current  events,  most  editorial  cartoons  become  dated  quite  quickly  as  the  news 
reports  and  people  that  inspired  the  cartoons  are  forgotten.  Following  is  an  example. 
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The  following  editorial  cartoon,  which  appeared  in  the  Hamilton  Spectator  on 
March  26,  2002,  shows  Britain’s  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair,  Canada’s  Prime  Minister 
Jean  Chretien,  Pakistan’s  President  Pervez  Musharraf,  and  America’s  President 
George  W.  Bush.  In  order  to  understand  this  cartoon,  you  would  need  to  know  that 
Britain,  Canada,  and  Pakistan  had  recently  assisted  the  United  States  in  its  fight 
against  terrorism,  and  the  Bush  administration  was  pushing  for  an  invasion  of  Iraq. 
As  well,  the  United  States  government  had  recently  slapped  tariffs  on  imported  steel, 
lumber,  and  textiles. 


A^/VER^C^  ACK^40WL&D6tS  THE  HELP  GREAT 
CANADA  AMP  PaKiSTaM  IN  THE  R6HT  A^AmSTTEggoftSM... 


GRAEME  MACKAY 


2.  a.  President  George  W.  Bush  is  actually  six  feet  tall.  Why  is  President  Bush 
depicted  as  being  very  short  in  this  cartoon? 

b.  What  is  the  significance  of  Bush’s  smile  and  the  solemn  expression  on  each 
of  the  other  three  men? 

c.  What  other  techniques  does  the  cartoonist  use  to  create  humour? 

d.  What  is  the  cartoonist’s  message? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  62  in  the  Appendix. 

You  can  view  other  editorial  cartoons  by  Graeme  MacKay  at  the  following  website; 

http://www.mackaycartoons.net/lndex2.html 
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There  are  links  to  the  editorial  cartoons  of  many  other  people  at  the  following 
websites: 

http : // w w w.  mackaycartoons . net/LINKS . html 
http://cagle.slate.msn.com/comics/editorialcontents.asp 


' Go  to  page  4 of  Assignment  Booklet  5A  and  respond  to  '■  ^ ' 

• question  4 of  Section  1. 

"So,  What  Do  You  Do?" 

Most  people  have  a pet  peeve — something  about 

which  they  frequently  complain.  For  example,  the  pet 
peeve  of  some  people  is  getting  a recorded  message 

when  they  are  phoning  a company. 

untf^ch  sC 

In  your  journal,  write  about  one  of  your  pet  peeves. 

The  pet  peeve  of  American  author  Robert  Fulghum  is  being  asked  his  occupation. 
Robert  Fulghum  is  the  author  of  the  widely  read  book  All  I Really  Need  to  Know  I 
Learned  in  Kindergarten.  In  addition  to  being  a well-known  writer,  Fulghum  is  an 
accomplished  painter  and  sculptor.  He  also  plays  the  guitar  and  mandocello  and  is  a 
member  of  the  rock  and  roll  band  “Rock  Bottom  Remainders”  with  fellow  authors 
Amy  Tan,  Dave  Barry,  Stephen  King,  and  others.  In  the  past,  Fulghum  has  also 
worked  as  a ranch  hand,  singing  cowboy,  rodeo  rider,  and  minister. 

Turn  to  pages  216  to  219  of  Crossroads  10  and  read  “So,  What  Do  You  Do?” 

3.  Turn  to  page  220  of  Crossroads  10  and  answer  questions  l.a.  and  l.b. 

4.  a.  What  is  the  thesis  of  Robert  Fulghum’s  essay? 

h.  Fulghum  begins  his  essay  by  discussing  business  cards.  What  humorous 
anecdotes  about  business  cards  does  he  tell  to  support  his  thesis? 

c.  How  does  Fulghum  end  his  essay? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  63  in  the  Appendix. 
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In  your  journal,  write  a response  to  “So,  What  Do  You  Do?”  by  answering 
question  l.d.  on  page  220  of  Crossroads  10. 


Hockey  is  considered  to  be  a Canadian  sport.  Do  you 
enjoy  watching  or  playing  hockey?  In  this  lesson  you  will 
read  two  pieces  about  hockey. 


"Man,  You’re  a Great  Player!" 


The  first  piece  you  will  read  is  the  essay  “Man,  You’re  a 
Great  Player!”  by  Gary  Lautens  (1928-1992)  who  was  a 
popular  columnist  for  the  Toronto  Star  newspaper.  In  this 
essay,  Lautens  describes  an  imaginary  encounter  with  a 
professional  hockey  player. 


Turn  to  pages  53  to  55  of  Crossroads  10  and  read  the  • „ 

essay  “Man,  You’re  a Great  Player!” 

Lautens  uses  hockey  jargon  in  his  essay.  Jargon  is  the  specialized  or  technical 
language  of  a trade,  profession,  or  similar  group.  (You  may  wish  to  review  the 
information  on  jargon  in  Section  4:  Lesson  1 of  Module  4.) 

1.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  following  hockey  terms: 

a.  high-stick  c.  boards  e.  wing 

b.  spearing  d.  goalposts 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  63  in  the  Appendix. 


Lautens  is  being  ironic  when  he  says,  “Man,  You’re  a Great  Player!”  View  the 
segment  “Irony  in  Print  and  Non-Print  Texts”  on  the  multimedia  CD  for  this  course 
to  review  the  three  types  of  irony.  Then  answer  the  following  questions. 

2.  a.  When  did  you  realize  that  Lautens’s  piece  was  a satire?  Explain. 

b.  What  was  the  hockey  player’s  big  break? 

c.  Explain  why  this  big  break  is  an  example  of  irony. 

3.  a.  In  this  article,  Lautens  uses  humour  to  make  a point  about  hockey.  What 

situation  is  Lautens  exposing? 

b.  Lautens  was  a journalist  known  for  writing  humorous  pieces.  Is  Lautens’s 
article  effective,  or  would  his  message  have  been  more  convincing  if  he  had 
written  a serious  sports  column?  Explain. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  64  in  the  Appendix. 

"Logic  Prevailed  in  Justine’s  Case" 

In  1985,  Justine  Blainey,  a hockey-loving  12-year-old  could  find  no  all-girl  hockey 
teams  in  her  suburban  Toronto  community,  so  she  lobbied  to  play  on  a boys’  team, 
assuming  she  met  fair  standards  of  competence.  The  team  refused,  and  Blainey’s 
family  launched  a sex-discrimination  complaint.  In  1986,  the  case  reached  the 
Ontario  Supreme  Court,  and  the  judge  ruled  that  the  discrimination  against  Blainey 
was  reasonable.  Read  the  following  column  by  Marc  Horton  that  appeared  in  the 
Edmonton  Journal  at  the  time. 


Logic  Prevailed  in  Justine’s  Case 


Justine  Blainey  is  a cute,  little,  12-year- 
old  girl  who  thinks  she  should  be  allowed 
to  play  hockey  with  boys. 

Fortunately  for  her  and  the  boys,  the 
Ontario  Supreme  Court  wisely  decided 
that  boys’  hockey  is  no  place  for  girls. 

Girl’s  hockey  is  for  girls.  Makes  sense, 
doesn’t  it? 

There  are  leagues  where  girls  can  play 
hockey,  if  they  must,  so  no  young  lady  is 
being  denied  anything  there. 

But  whether  girls  should  even  play  the 
game  might  be  questioned. 


Hockey  is  the  ultimate  team  contact  sport, 
played  at  a pace  where  the  bash  can  be 
as  important  as  the  dash.  It  can  therefore 
be  a game  of  violence,  despite  everyone’s 
best  efforts  to  make  it  a more  disciplined 
sport. 

And  there  are  things,  gentler,  kinder,  more 
feminine  things,  that  women  can  do. 
Needlepoint,  macrame  and  tatting  spring 
to  mind. 

They  can  play  ringette,  if  they  must.  Or 
field  hockey.  Or  soccer.  Or  basketball. 

But,  please  girls,  keep  it  among 
yourselves. 


' Marc  Horton,  “Logic  Prevailed  in  Justine’s  Case,”  Edmonton  Journal,  1986.  Reproduced  with  permission  of  the 
Edmonton  Journal. 
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Marc  Horton  is  being  ironic  when  he  states  “Logic  Prevailed  in  Justine’s  Case.” 

4.  At  what  point  did  you  realize  that  Marc  Horton’s  piece  is  a satire?  Explain. 

5.  Satire  can  be  difficult  to  recognize,  and  the  satirist  risks  having  readers  take  the 
piece  at  face  value  and  missing  the  humour  or  critique.  Do  you  think  it  is 
possible  for  a reader  to  mistake  the  piece  of  satire  as  a serious  column?  Explain. 

6.  Is  Marc  Horton’s  column  effective,  or  would  his  message  have  been  more 
convincing  if  he  had  written  a serious  column?  Explain. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  64  in  the  Appendix. 

Justine  Blainey’s  case  ended  up  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  After  four  long, 
emotional  years,  the  Court  finally  ruled  that  under  the  Charter  of  Rights,  Blainey 
should  be  allowed  to  play  hockey  on  a boy’s  team.  Use  the  Internet  to  find  out  more 
about  the  case. 


Write  an  original  satire,  about  one  page  in  length  about  one  of  the  following: 
rock  concerts,  shopping  for  clothes,  or  some  other  subject  of  your  choice. 


Go  to  page  6 of  Assignment  Booklet  5A  and  respond  to 
question  5 of  Section  1 . 


Cesm5:  Drama 


In  the  early  1950s  before  television  became 
widespread  in  Canada,  radio  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  forms  of  entertainment.  People  listened  to 
news  broadcasts,  their  favourite  music,  and 
comedy  and  drama  programs  on  the  radio.  One 
very  popular  radio  program  in  Canada  was  the 
Jake  and  the  Kid  series  created  by  Western 
Canadian  author  W.  0.  Mitchell.  It  was  broadcast 
from  1950  to  1956  on  CBC  Radio.  The  original 
radio  scripts  were  adapted  for  television  and 
broadcast  to  viewers  in  that  format  in  1961  and 
then  again  in  1995. 

The  stories  from  Jake  and  the  Kid  featured  a young 
boy  growing  up  on  the  prairies  during  the  years 
following  the  Second  World  War.  People  on  the  prairies  had  lived  through  the  hard 
times  of  the  Great  Depression.  Money  and  jobs  were  scarce  and  the  war  years  had 
claimed  the  lives  of  many  young  men  including  the  Kid’s  father. 

The  main  characters  in  the  series  are  the  Kid,  Ma  (the  Kid’s  mother),  and  Jake 
Trumper  (the  hired  man).  The  stories  are  mainly  humorous  and  feature  the  colourful 
expressions  and  colloquial  language  of  the  late  1940s  to  early  1950s  era. 

The  stories  are  set  in  and  around  the  farming  community  of  Crocus — an  imaginary 
small  town  in  Saskatchewan.  W.  O.  Mitchell’s  scripts  reflect  the  oral  language 
(dialect)  of  his  characters.  Mitchell  had  grown  up  in  Weyburn,  Saskatchewan,  so  he 
knew  the  speech  and  behaviour  of  these  prairie  folk. 

"Gents  Don’t  Chaw" 

In  this  lesson  you  will  explore  an  episode  of  Jake  and  the  Kid  entitled  “Gents  Don’t 
Chaw.”  This  episode  was  originally  broadcast  on  CBC  Radio  on  January  23,  1951. 

Radio  dramas  depend  on  the  audience’s  ability  to  picture  the  scenario  based  solely 
on  what  they  can  hear.  The  techniques  used  to  enhance  the  voices  of  the  actors  in 
radio  dramas  include  adding  background  music,  using  a narrator  or  announcer,  and 
employing  sound  effects. 

A large  variety  of  sounds  can  block  what  listners  need  or  want  to  hear.  Physical 
aspects,  such  as  hunger,  thirst,  and  discomfort  can  interfere.  Emotional  barriers  can 
also  prevent  clear  communication.  Following  are  some  tips  to  better  listening. 


Section  1 : Laughing  Matters 
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Tips  to  Better  Listening 


Tip  1:  Eliminate  extra  exterior  noises.  Turn  off  the  radio  or  television— unless 
that  is  what  you  are  supposed  to  be  listening  to!  In  group  situations  such  as 
classrooms,  concentrate  on  the  speaker  by  watching  closely.  Try  to  ignore  all 
outside  interference. 

Tip  2:  Eliminate  the  extra  noise  inside  you.  Hungry?  Mind  on  something  else? 
Clear  up  this  interior  noise  before  you  try  to  concentrate  on  a listening  activity. 

Tip  3:  Be  an  active  listener.  Aim  to  “get  the  picture”;  visualize  the  events  and 
characters. 

Tip  4:  To  help  you  remember  your  first  impressions,  questions,  and  comments, 
take  notes,  draw  sketches,  or  make  thought  webs.  Write  a summary  of  main 
points.  Retell  the  story  or  discuss  the  issues  right  away.  Go  over  your  notes  or 
thoughts  the  next  day. 

The  English  Language  Arts  10-2  Audio  CD  has  a recording  of  the  original  radio 
broadcast  of  “Gents  Don’t  Chaw,”^  In  addition,  there  is  a copy  of  the  script  “Gents 
Don’t  Chaw”  in  the  Appendix  of  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 

Find  a quiet  place,  free  of  distractions.  Get  comfortable.  Get  your  mind  ready  and 
have  a pen  and  paper  handy.  As  you  listen  to  the  audio  CD,  imagine  yourself  and 
your  family  gathered  around  the  radio  on  a winter’s  evening,  listening  to  this  radio 
program. 

1.  a.  What  is  the  source  of  conflict  in  the  play? 

b.  Is  the  conflict  resolved  at  the  end  of  the  play? 

c.  Is  the  ending  of  the  play  satisfying? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  65  in  the  Appendix. 


Write  a response  in  your  journal.  Consider  the  following  questions: 

• What  part  of  the  play  did  you  like  best?  Why? 

• What  values  and  beliefs  did  the  main  characters  demonstrate? 

• What  did  the  play  say  about  how  people  behave? 

• Do  you  agree  with  what  the  play  said?  Why  or  why  not? 


' W.  O.  Mitchell,  Cents  Don’t  Chaw,  in  Jake  and  the  Kid  (Peterborough:  W.  0.  Mitchell  Ltd.,  23  January  1951). 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  W.  O.  Mitchell  Ltd.  and  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation. 


Some  of  the  words  and  expressions  used  by  the  characters  in  Jake  and  the  Kid  may 
be  unfamiliar  to  you  because  they  are  no  longer  commonly  used.  Other  words  and 
expressions  are  intended  to  reflect  the  dialect  of  the  rural  folk  in  the  story.  Following 
are  some  examples. 


spittoon 

a jar-like  container  used  by  tobacco  chewers  to  spit  into 

democrat 

an  uncovered,  horse-drawn  wagon  with  several  seats  for 
passengers 

the  South 

Saskatchewans 

a regiment  of  Canadian  soldiers  from  Western  Canada  that 
fought  in  WWII 

cow-lick 

a tuft  of  hair  on  the  human  head  that  refuses  to  lie  flat,  as  if  it 
had  been  licked  by  a cow 

gents 

gentlemen 

chaw 

chew 

2.  In  your  notebook,  create  a chart  with  the  same  headings  as  the  one  above,  but 
with  the  following  words  and  expressions  in  the  left-hand  column.  Complete 
your  chart  to  give  the  meaning  of  each  word  or  expression. 

• diddled 

• kiyoot 

• fellah 

• tuhbacca 

• across! 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  65  in  the  Appendix. 

The  author  uses  sentence  fragments  in  the  dialogue  to  capture  authentic  speech. 
After  all,  people  don’t  always  speak  in  complete  sentences.  The  following  is  an 
example  of  the  use  of  fragments  in  “Gents  Don’t  Chaw.” 

PETE:  Might  even  put  a little  bet  on  it. 

JAKE:  How  much? 

PETE:  Whatever  yuh  want. 


The  author  also  mimics  the  speech  patterns  of  people  who  sometimes  run  their 
thoughts  together.  To  imitate  the  long  pauses  in  people’s  speeches,  the  author 
frequently  uses  the  dash. 

MA:  (OFF-MIKE)  There  is  not  to  be  a race  Saturday  or  any  other  day— with  Pete 
Botten’s  horse— or  with  any  other  horse!  — gettin’  mixed  up  in  horse  racing— 
gambling— it’s— it’s  immoral — I won’t  have  it.  You  will  call  off  that  race  and 
that’s  all  there  is  to  it! 

JAKE:  (PROTESTING  FEEBLY)  But— we  already— she’s  arranged— Repeat 
Golightly  he’s  got  the — the — he’s  holdin’  our — she’s  all  arranged  .... 

MA:  Then — un-arrange  it! 

Be  careful,  however,  to  use  fragments  and  run-on  sentences  carefully.  Unless  you  are 
using  fragments  and  run-on  sentences  for  special  effect,  it  is  best  to  write  in 
complete  sentences. 

You  discussed  how  to  repair  sentence  fragments  in  Module  3.  For  more  information 
on  run-on  sentences,  turn  to  pages  198  and  199  in  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success, 
and  read  “Error  1:  Run-on  Sentences.”  For  information  on  dashes,  turn  to  page  223 
in  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success. 


Go  to  page  7 of  Assignment  Booklet  5A  and  respond  to 
question  6 of  Section  1 . 


At  the  end  of  the  radio  script  for  “Gents  Don’t  Chaw,”  listeners  are  left  with  a 
“teaser”  fragment  of  the  next  episode  to  make  the  audience  anticipate  the  next 
week’s  program.  Based  on  this  fragment,  write  the  script  for  a three  to  five 
minute  scene  for  this  next  episode  in  which  the  Kid  is  in  danger  of  losing  his 
horse.  Auction  Fever.  You  will  need  to  create  dialogue  and  sound  effects  to 
make  the  scene  realistic.  Try  using  the  same  dialect  used  by  Mitchell’s 
characters. 
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In  this  lesson,  you  listened 
to  a humorous  radio  play. 


English  Language  Arts  1 0-2:  Module 


“Laughter  is  the  best  medicine.”  Is  there  anyone  who  doesn’t  feel  better  after  a good 
laugh?  Humour  and  laughter  play  an  important  part  in  our  well-being. 

In  this  section,  you  looked  at  a variety  of  texts  that  dealt  with  humour.  You  explored 
several  cartoons  and  humorous  pieces  of  writing.  You  examined  how  humour  is  used 
to  entertain  and  change  people’s  attitudes.  You  reviewed  different  humour 
techniques  and  experimented  with  creating  your  own  humorous  texts. 


Section  1 : Laughing  Matters 


Section  2 

On  the  Serious  Side 


Have  you  ever  become  so  involved  in  a story  or  a play  that  the  characters  seemed  real?  Have  you  ever 
read  a poem  or  listened  to  the  lyrics  of  a song  with  amazement  because  the  words  expressed  your 
feelings  so  accurately? 

The  key  to  becoming  a good  reader  is  to  be  active  in  the  reading  process — picture  the  characters  and 
setting  in  your  mind,  ask  questions,  and  form  opinions. 

In  this  section,  you  will  read  several  poems,  two  stories,  and  a play.  Each  literature  selection  will  give 
you  insights  about  yourself  and  others. 


English  Language  Arts  1 0-2:  Module 
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What  was  your  favourite  nursery  rhyme  as  a young  child?  Why  did  it  appeal  to  you? 
Was  it  the  rhythm,  the  sound  of  the  words,  or  the  images  you  saw  in  your 
imagination?  A nursery  rhyme  such  as  “Humpty  Dumpty”  appeals  to  children 
because  it  is  short,  easy  to  remember,  and  it  uses  musical  rhyming  words,  rhythm, 
and  repetition. 

Humpty  Dumpty 

Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a wall. 

Humpty  Dumpty  had  a great  fall. 

All  the  king’s  horses  and  all  the  king’s  men 

Couldn’t  put  Humpty  together  again! 


I 


I 


1 

I 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

Some  historians  think  that  “Humpty  Dumpty”  was  a reference  to  a 
powerful  cannon  that  was  mounted  on  a wall  to  defend  territory 
held  by  the  king’s  forces  during  the  English  Civil  War  (1642-1649). 
The  enemy  hit  the  wall  and  the  top  of  the  wall  was  blown  off, 
sending  “Humpty”  tumbling  to  the  ground.  The  King’s  men  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  mend  Humpty.  The  “men”  would  have  been 
infantry  (foot  soldiers),  and  the  “horses”  the  cavalry  troops. 
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Over  the  years  you  have  explored  many  types  of  poetry.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  kinds  of  poems  you  have  likely  read: 


• poems  with  vivid  images  that  appeal  to  the  senses 

• poems  that  express  a strong  personal  emotion 

• poems  that  tell  a story  (for  example,  a narrative  poem  or  a ballad) 

• poems  that  have  a specific  pattern  of  rhythm  and  rhyme  (for  example,  a haiku 
or  a sonnet) 

• poems  that  do  not  have  a pattern  of  rhythm  and  rhyme  (a  free  verse) 

• poems  in  which  the  spacing  and  pattern  of  the  words  and  letters  illustrate  the 
meaning  of  the  poem  (a  concrete  poem) 


Respond  to  one  or  more  of  the  following  questions  in  a paragraph  or  two: 

• What  kinds  of  poetry  do  you  enjoy  reading?  Why? 

• What  kind  of  song  lyrics  do  you  enjoy  listening  to?  Why? 

• Do  you  have  a favourite  poet  or  songwriter?  Who?  Why? 

• Do  you  have  a favourite  poem  or  song?  What  is  its  title?  Why  is  it  your 
favourite? 

• Do  you  enjoy  writing  poetry  or  song  lyrics? 

In  Module  1,  you  were  given  the  following  tip  on  reading  poetry: 

You  need  to  read  a poem  more  than  once— and  at  least  one  time  out  loud,  so  you 
can  hear  the  sounds  and  rhythms.  Close  your  eyes  and  try  to  see  the  pictures 
painted  by  the  words.  Try  to  share  the  poet’s  feelings  and  perceptions.  Then  ask 
yourself,  ‘What  does  this  poem  say  to  meV 


—Reading  and  Writing  for  Success 


Before  going  on,  you  may  find  it  helpful  to  review  “How  to  Read  a Poem”  on  pages 
30  and  31  of  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success. 


"Snow  Shadows” 


The  first  poem  you  will  read  in  the  lesson  is  “Snow  Shadows”  by  Canadian  poet 
Arthur  S.  Bourinot.  Bourinot  was  a lawyer,  poet,  and  editor. 

Turn  to  page  39  of  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success  and  read  “Snow  Shadows.”  Be 
sure  to  add  any  new  words  you  encounter  to  your  vocabulary  log. 


1.  Discuss  the  following  questions  with  a group  or  partner. 

a.  What  is  Bourinot  describing  in  the  poem? 

b.  What  figure  of  speech  does  the  poet  use?  Explain  the  images. 

c.  How  should  the  poem  be  read  aloud?  Explain. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  65  in  the  Appendix. 


Write  a response  in  your  journal  answering  the  following  questions: 

• How  did  you  respond  emotionally  as  you  read  the  poem? 

• Does  the  poem  remind  you  of  anything  you  have  experienced? 

• What  are  your  favourite  lines  or  images?  Why? 

• What  do  you  think  of  the  sound  of  the  poem? 

• What  three  questions  would  you  ask  the  poet  about  this  poem  if  you 
had  a chance?  Why? 


"Enlightenment  and  Muscular  Dystrophy” 


The  next  poem  you  will  read  is  by  Eli  Coppola,  a poet  from  San  Francisco.  In  this 
poem  Eli  writes  about  her  life  after  being  diagnosed  with  muscular  dystrophy. 


Despite  the  limitations  of  her  disease,  Eli  lived  a full  and  active  life.  She  published 
five  books  of  poetry  and  her  poems  appeared  in  many  periodicals.  In  the  last  ten 
years  of  her  life,  she  travelled  widely  and  read  her  poems  at  many  venues  including 
street  fairs,  workshops  for  the  homeless  and  at-risk  youth,  battered-women  shelters, 
and  academic  conferences.  Sadly,  Eli  Coppola  died  on  April  2,  2000  at  the  age  of  38. 

2.  What  is  muscular  dystrophy?  To  find  out  more  about  this  disease,  do  some 
research  on  the  Internet  or  in  the  library. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  65  in  the  Appendix. 

Turn  to  page  190  of  Crossroads  10  and  read  “Enlightenment  and  Muscular 
Dystrophy.  ” 

3.  a.  In  the  poem,  Eli  states,  “It’s  a fierce  thing,  this  enlightenment.”  Explain  what 

enlightenment  means,  what  Eli  is  being  enlightened  about,  and  why  Eli  sees 
this  enlightenment  as  “a  fierce  thing.” 


b.  Notice  the  word  choices  in  the  poem.  What  words,  phrases,  or  sentences  do 
you  think  are  especially  powerful? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  66  in  the  Appendix. 


stanza:  a number 
of  lines  of  verse 
forming  a unit  of  a 
poem 


Notice  the  structure  of  this  poem.  Unlike  “Snow  Shadows,”  the  poem  is  divided  into 
stanzas.  The  line  lengths  are  very  uneven,  and  there  are  spaces  between  some  of  the 
words  in  the  third  stanza. 

4.  With  a partner,  discuss  how  the  poem  should  be  read  aloud.  How  do  the 
punctuation  and  the  additional  spaces  between  some  of  the  words  affect  the 
reading  of  the  poem? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  66  in  the  Appendix. 


Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  5B  and  respond  to 
question  1 of  Section  2. 
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"12  years  Old” 


Have  you  ever  suddenly 
remembered  an  event  that 
you’d  forgotten  for  years? 

Perhaps  the  memory  was 
triggered  by  a strong  emotion 
that  reminded  you  of  the 
event. 

Have  you  heard  the  song  “12 
Years  Old”  by  Kim  Stockwood, 
the  Newfoundland-raised, 

Toronto-based  singer?  Turn  to 
page  188  of  Crossroads  10  and 
read  the  lyrics  to  the  song.  Be 
sure  to  add  any  new  words  you  encounter  to  your  vocabulary  log. 

If  you  happen  to  have  a copy  of  this  song  in  your  personal  library,  you  may  want  to 
listen  to  it  again.  If  you  do  not  own  a copy,  you  can  listen  to  the  song  on  the  Internet 
at  the  following  site:  (Look  under  the  genre  “rock”  or  the  artist  category  “1-P”.) 

http://juke.cfog.net/ 

5.  a.  What  emotions  are  expressed  in  the  song  lyrics? 

b.  What  do  you  notice  about  the  structure  of  the  song  lyrics? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  66  in  the  Appendix. 


5t/ 

* «-‘X 

Think  about  a strong  emotion  that  you  have  experienced  recently.  Make  a list  • 
or  web  of  words  and  phrases  that  describe  the  emotion;  use  as  many  sensory  , ^ 
details  as  possible.  Was  the  emotion  similar  to  a feeling  you  have  had  before? 

If  so,  what  previous  event  caused  you  to  feel  this  way?  When  did  this  event 
take  place? 

OR 

Think  back  to  when  you  were  12  years  old  or  younger  and  list  some  of  your 
strongest  memories.  What  things  do  you  remember  best:  people  you  knew, 
places  you  visited,  or  things  you  did?  Choose  one  of  these  memories  and 
make  a list  of  everything  that  you  can  remember  about  it.  What  sights, 
sounds,  smells,  tastes,  and  feelings  come  to  mind? 


eJiection  2:  On  the  Serious  Side 
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"How  to  Write  Poetry" 


Your  next  assignment  is  to  use  the  memory  or  feeling  that  you  wrote  about  in  your 
journal  to  create  a poem  or  the  lyrics  to  a song. 

For  some  helpful  tips  on  writing  poetry,  turn  to  pages  186  and  187  of  Crossroads  10 
and  read  “How  to  Write  Poetry.” 

One  of  the  methods  suggested  for  developing  a poem  in  “How  to  Write  Poetry”  was 
to  write  something  in  prose  first,  remove  the  unnecessary  words,  and  work  with  the 
remaining  words  and  phrases. 


Following  are  examples  that  show  how  two 
students — Nicki  and  Grant — each  created  a poem 
from  a journal  entry  about  a childhood  memory  and 
the  strong  emotions  that  surrounded  that  memory. 


English  Language  Arts  1 0-2:  Moduk 
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Example  1 


Following  is  Nicki’s  response  to  “The  Way  1 Feel”.  Notice  how  Nicki  has  highlighted 
the  words  and  phrases  that  she  considers  important  to  express  the  meaning  and 
emotion  of  the  experience. 


When  I was  twelve  years  old,  I sat  near  the  back  of  my  grade  six 
classroom,  and  I was  having  great  difficulty  seeing  the  board  to  copy  the 
teacher’s  notes.  I was  constantly  squinting  my  eyes,  tapping  the  shoulder 
of  the  girl  who  sat  in  front  of  me  and  asking  her  to  decipher  the  words  on 
the  board.  Despite  these  obvious  signs,  I was  completely  unaware  of  my 
growing  disability. 

One  day  the  nurse  came  to  our  school,  and  we  all  received  routine  physical 
examinations  and  vision  tests.  Shortly  thereafter,  my  parents  were  notified 
that  I should  be  taken  and  fitted  for  eyeglasses.  It  was  a very  traumatic  and 
emotional  experience  for  me  because  it  came  as  such  a tremendous  shock 
that  I needed  to  wear  “spectacles.” 

The  news  was  devastating!  I felt  forsaken,  downtrodden.  People  would  be 
calling  me  “four  eyes”;  1 would  be  a laughing  stock!  Worse  still,  I would  be 
forever  crippled  and  diminished.  I cried  myself  to  sleep  and  blubbered  to 
myself  in  private  whenever  I considered  my  great  misfortune. 

When  the  day  finally  arrived  to  actually  go  see  the  eye  doctor,  I was  resigned 
to  my  fate.  As  the  doctor  shifted  the  lenses  in  front  of  my  eyes,  the  letters 
on  the  wall  chart  suddenly  sprang  into  focus.  I really  could  see  things  more 
clearly.  It  was  a revelation — the  world  was  not  a blurry,  fuzzy  place  at  all! 

It  had  sharp  clear  edges  and  letters,  numbers,  and  words  that  could  be  easily 
deciphered  (with  the  aid  of  glasses)  by  me  alone. 

I got  to  help  pick  out  some  suitable  frames  and  soon  had  my  proud  new 
glasses.  I wore  them  everywhere,  always.  At  bedtime,  I would  carefully 
place  them  in  their  felt  case  on  my  bedside  table  while  I slept  at  night.  And, 
from  that  day  forward,  I did  not  care  who  called  me  “four  eyes”  because  I 

could  see! 


On  the  following  page  are  two  drafts  of  Nicki’s  poem. 

The  poem  on  the  left  is  the  first  draft  of  Nicki’s  poem,  which  she  created  from  the 
preceding  prose  journal.  Notice  how  words  were  deleted,  changed,  and  rearranged  in 
lines  and  stanzas.  The  poem  on  the  right  is  the  final  draft  of  her  poem.  Notice  how 
Nicki  polished  her  poem. 


Possible  Title:  Four  Eyes? 


Spectacular 


At  twelve  years  old 

I sat  near  the  back  of  my  grade  six 

classroom 

squinting  my  eyes,  tapping  the  shoulder 

of  the  girl  who  sat  in  front  of  me 

asked  her  to  decipher 

the  words  on  the  board 

couldn’t  see  my  growing  disability 

One  day  the  nurse  came 
vision  tests 

my  parents  were  notified 
I needed  to  be 
fitted  for  eyeglasses 
devastating  news  to  me 

“Four  eyes” 

forever  crippled  and  diminished 
cried  myself  to  sleep  and  blubbered 
What  great  misfortune! 

the  doctor  shifted  the  lenses 
in  front  of  my  eyes 
letters 

sprang  into  focus 

a revelation— the  world  was  not  a blurry, 
fuzzy  place 

it  had  sharp  clear  edges 

my  proud  new  glasses 
everywhere,  always 

I could  seel 


At  twelve  years  old 
I acquired  my  first  pair  of  glasses 
couldn’t  see 

I needed  to  wear  “spectacles”. 

I sat  near  the  back  of  my  grade  six 
classroom 

squinting  my  eyes,  tapping  the  shoulder 

of  the  girl  who  sat  in  front  of  me, 

asking  her  to  decipher 

the  words  on  the  board, 

couldn’t  see 

my  growing  disability. 

One  day  the  nurse  came 
in  starched,  white  uniform, 
sat  us  on  stools 
for  vision  tests;  later 
my  parents  were  notified 
I needed  to  be 
fitted  for  eyeglasses, 
devastating  news  to  me. 

What  great  misfortune! 

I was  shaken, 
forsaken,  downtrodden. 

I would  be  the  subject  of  derision 
“four  eyes,”  forever 
crippled  and  diminished; 
blubbering,  I cried  myself  to  sleep. 

At  the  eye  clinic,  I sat  perched, 

a caged  bird 

in  a large  leather  chair, 

a cold  ocular  contraption 

pressing  over  my  eyes; 

the  doctor  rotated  lenses, 

a magician  pulling  rabbits  from  a hat 

letters  sprang  into  focus; 

the  splendiferous  world  revealed 

no  blurry,  fuzzy  place — 

but  sharp,  and  clear,  and  clean! 

I wore  my  proud  new  glasses 
Like  a suit  of  spectacular  armour 
into  the  world. 

I could  see! 

/ can  see\ 
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Example  2 

The  following  journal  entry  is  Grant’s  response  to  “The  Way  1 Feel. 


Here  is  my  memory.  I am  12  years  old  and  I’m 
jogging  along  a narrow' gravel  road  at  night.  The 
night  IS  dark  and  there  are  no  stars  or  moon.  , 
,The  area  seems  deserted.  A coyote  howls. 

Where  is  it?  The  trees  are  dark  and  menacing.  I 
speed  up  and  pretend  I don’t  hear  the  wind 
moving  the  leaves  and  low  branches,  which 
seem  to  reach  out  at  me.  I am  nervous— afraid 
of  the  unknown,  the  dark.  Is  something  out 
there?  I feel  like  the  spirits  of  the  night  have 
been  unleashed. 


The  poem  on  the  left  is  Grant’s  first  draft  of  his  poem  based  on  the  journal  entry. 
The  poem  on  the  right  is  his  polished  poem. 


Possible  Title:  Fear? 

Jogging  along 

the  narrow  gravel  road 

it’s  deserted 

the  moonless  sky  is  dark 
the  trees  are  menacing 
the  low  branches  reach  out 

a coyote  howls 
yowls 
the  spirits 

of  the  night  are  unleashed. 


Night  Jogging 

Before  me 

the  narrow  gravel  road  lies 
deserted 

in  the  moonless  night. 

A coyote  yowls, 

its  cry  piercing  me 

like  a lance  through  armour. 

Jogging  past  menacing  trees, 

their  branches  reaching  out 

to  take  me  prisoner. 

I cringe 

pretending  not  to  hear  the  wind 
shuffling  leaves 
stirring  branches 
unleashing  the  spirits 
of  the  night. 


*'ection  2:  On  the  Serious  Side  49 


Go  to  page  2 of  Assignment  Booklet  5B  and  respond  to 
question  2 of  Section  2. 


In  this  lesson,  you  read  the  poems  "Snow 
Shadows"  and  "Enlishtenment  and  Muscular 
Dystrophy,"  and  you  listened  to  the  song  "12  Years 
Old."  You  explored  how  poems  and  song  lyrics  are 
written,  and  you  wrote  a poem  yourself. 




lesson2:  Relationships  with  Family 


formative:  of  or 
relating  to  growth 
or  development 


Can  you  think  of  any  positive,  negative,  or  humorous  childhood  relationships  or 
experiences  that  have  helped  to  shape  the  person  you  are  today?  The  relationships 
and  experiences  of  childhood  are  formative  ones  for  all  of  us. 

In  this  lesson,  you  will  examine  two  literature  pieces  that  deal  with  family 
relationships. 
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“Blue  Against  White" 


The  first  story  you  will  read  is  a short  story  entitled  “Blue  Against  White.”  The 
author  Jeannette  Armstrong  is  the  first  Native  woman  novelist  from  Canada. 
Interestingly,  she  is  also  the  grand  niece  of  Hum-lshu-Ma 
[Mourning  Dove),  the  first  Native  American  woman  novelist. 


You  will  find  more  information  on  Jeanette 
Armstrong  and  other  aboriginal  writers  on  the 
following  website: 

http://www.ainc-inac.gc.ca/ks/english/ 

3300_e.html 

Turn  to  pages  92  to  95  in  Crossroads  10  and  read 
“Blue  Against  White.” 

1.  From  what  point  of  view  is  the  story  told? 

2.  Why  might  Lena  have  thought  of  the  house  as 
“her  mother’s  house”? 

3.  Answer  questions  l.a.  and  l.d.  from  page  96  of  Crossroads  10. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  66  in  the  Appendix. 

The  title  of  the  story  is  “Blue  Against  White,”  and  the  image  of  the  blue  door  is 
repeated  in  the  story. 


4.  a.  List  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  that  the  author  uses  in  the  story  in 
association  with  the  colours  blue  and  white. 

b.  What  do  the  colours  blue  and  white  symbolize  in  the  story? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  67  in  the  Appendix. 


Jeannette  Armstrong’s  story  has  more  description  than  dialogue  or  action. 
She  paints  a series  of  vivid  mental  pictures  of  childhood  memories.  Choose  a 
passage  from  the  story  “Blue  Against  White”  that  appeals  to  you.  Write  a 
response  in  your  journal.  Consider  the  following  questions: 

• Why  did  the  passage  appeal  to  you? 

• What  came  to  mind  as  you  read  the  passage? 

• How  does  this  passage  relate  to  the  story? 


"Two  Kinds” 


The  second  story  you  will  read  is  by  Amy  Tan.  This  story  is  an  excerpt  from  Tan’s 
first  book,  The  Joy  Luck  Club,  which  was  made  into  a movie.  Turn  to  pages  199  to 
209  in  Crossroads  10  and  read  “Two  Kinds.” 

5.  Answer  question  La.  on  page  210  of  Crossroads  10. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  67  in  the  Appendix. 

The  theme  of  a work  of  fiction  is  the  main  insight  into  human  nature  that  the  author 
wishes  to  communicate.  The  theme  is  something  important  the  story  tries  to  tell  the 
readers — something  that  might  help  readers  in  their  own  lives.  Authors  do  not 
express  themes  directly;  readers  must  extract  the  theme  from  the  characters,  action, 
and  setting  that  make  up  the  story.  In  other  words,  readers  must  figure  out  the 
theme  for  themselves.  Moreover,  readers  may  disagree  about  what  the  theme  of  a 
story  is. 


/ ^ 

No,  not  all  stories  have  themes, 
but  stories  are  usually  more 
^interesting  if  they  do. 


Some  students  find  it  difficult  to  identify  the  theme.  It  may  be  helpful  to  ask  yourself, 
“What  does  the  protagonist  discover  about  life  or  people  by  the  end  of  the  story?” 


6.  What  is  the  theme  of  the  story  “Two  Kinds”?  Support  your  answer  with 
references  to  the  story. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  68  in  the  Appendix. 

■ ’ Discuss  question  2 on  page  210  of  Crossroads^  10  with  a partner  or  group. 

; Then  respond  to  the  question  in  your  journal 

R Go  to'  pase  3 of  Assignment  Booklet  5B  and  respond  to 
question  3 of  Section  2. 


In  this  lesson,  you  explored  stories  that 
dealt  with  family  relationships. 


le^md:  Relationships  with  Animals 


Do  you  have  a pet?  Have  you  ever  had  to  give  up  a 
pet?  Many  people  have  a special  relationship  with 
their  pets.  In  this  lesson,  you  will  read  a scene  from 
the  play  “Ride  to  the  Hill,”  which  deals  with  a girl’s 
relationship  with  her  horse. 

"Ride  to  the  Hill” 

Turn  to  pages  42  to  49  in  Reading  and  Writing  for 
Success  and  read  “Ride  to  the  Hill.” 

1.  What  is  the  source  of  the  conflict  in  the  play? 
How  is  the  conflict  resolved? 


2.  In  your  notebook,  create  the  following  chart.  Complete  your  chart  by  quoting 
lines  in  the  play  that  illustrate  each  of  these  stages  in  the  plot. 


Stages 

Dialogue  Examples 

Stage  1:  Pauline  takes  out  her  frustrations 
about  losing  her  horse  on  Martin. 

Stage  2:  Pauline  and  Martin  become 
friends. 

Stage  3:  Martin  spoils  things  by  hurting 
Pauline’s  feelings. 

Stage  4:  Martin  apologizes  and  Pauline 
accepts  his  apology. 

Compare  your  responses  to  those  on  page  68  in  the  Appendix. 


Turn  to  page  53  in  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success  and  read  “Understanding  the 
Task.”  Then  read  the  second  subsection  “What  the  Character  Says  and  Does”  on 
page  54  of  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success.  With  a partner  or  group,  discuss  what 
the  speeches  and  stage  directions  reveal  about  how  Pauline  feels  about  herself. 


Next  read  “Making  a Character  Web”  on  page  54  of  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success. 
With  your  group  or  partner,  complete  the  character  web  for  Pauline  that  was  begun 
on  page  54  of  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success. 


Go  to  page  4 of  Assisnment  Booklet  5B  and  respond  to 
question  4 of  Section  2. 


In  this  section,  you  read  several  poems,  two  stories,  and  a play  by  a variety  of 
Canadian  and  world  authors. 

Each  of  the  literature  selections  in  this  section  had  a more  serious  theme  than  those 
in  Section  1.  Hopefully,  each  literature  selection  gave  you  insights  about  yourself  and 
others. 


Module  5 dealt  with  understanding  ourselves  and  others.  In  this  module,  you 
reflected  on  values  both  personal  and  societal. 

In  Module  5,  you  accomplished  the  following: 

• analyzed  and  responded  to  a variety  of  humorous  and  serious  texts  (cartoons, 
poems,  essays,  stories,  and  plays) 

• related  elements,  devices,  and  techniques  to  created  effects 

• discussed  the  use  of  jargon  and  dialect  in  essays  and  stories 

• distinguished  between  ridicule,  satire,  irony,  and  sarcasm 

• experimented  with  different  types  of  creative  expression 

Go  to  page  5 of  Assignment  Booklet  5B  and  complete  the 
Final  Module  Assignment. 
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Glossary 


allusion:  a brief  reference  to  a person,  place, 
thing,  event,  or  idea  in  history  or  literature 

antagonist:  the  character  in  a narrative  that 
opposes  the  protagonist  and  gives  rise  to 
the  conflict  of  the  story 

caption  (of  a cartoon):  a sentence  or  sentence 
fragment  within  a cartoon  panel  but  not  in 
a speech  balloon 

caricatures:  drawings  in  which  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  person  are  deliberately 
exaggerated  to  produce  a comic  effect 

comical  juxtaposition:  a technique  in  which 
humour  is  created  by  the  surprising 
combination  of  two  people,  two  situations, 
or  two  ideas  that  don’t  normally  belong 
together 

comic  strip:  a cartoon  told  in  several  pictures 

dramatic  irony:  a literary  device  in  which  there 
is  a discrepancy  between  what  a character 
believes  or  says  and  what  the  reader  or 
audience  member  knows  to  be  true 

dynamic  character:  a character  who  undergoes 
some  kind  of  change  because  of  the  action 
in  the  plot 

editorial  cartoon:  a cartoon  that  makes  some 
comment  about  stories  that  have  been  in 
the  news  recently 

first-person  narrator:  a narrator  who  is  a major 
or  minor  participant  in  the  story  and  uses  / 
to  tell  the  story 

flat  character:  a psychologically  simple 
character 


irony:  a broad  term  referring  to  the  recognition 
of  a reality  different  from  appearances 

irony  of  situation:  a literary  device  in  which 
there  is  an  incongruity  between  what  is 
expected  to  happen  and  what  actually 
happens 

limited  narrator:  a narrator  who  only  knows 
one  of  the  character’s  thoughts 

narrator:  the  voice  of  the  person  telling  the 
story  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  author’s 
voice) 

objective  narrator:  a narrator  who  reports  what 
is  said  and  done  without  entering  the  minds 
of  any  characters 

omniscient  narrator:  a narrator  who  has 
unlimited  access  to  the  minds  of  all  the 
characters 

panel:  each  boxed  picture  in  a comic 

point  of  view:  the  position  from  which  the 
narrator  sees  and  understands  what  is 
happening 

protagonist:  the  central  character  in  a narrative 
who  engages  the  reader’s  interest 

ridicule:  the  act  of  making  fun  of  a person  or 
organization  with  the  intent  of  producing 
contempt  and  laughter 

round  character:  a psychologically  complex 
character 

sarcasm:  a strong  form  of  verbal  irony  that  is 
calculated  to  hurt  someone  through,  for 
example,  false  praise 
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satire:  a literary  device  in  which  a critical 
attitude  is  blended  with  humour  and  wit 
with  the  aim  of  improving  institutions  or 
society 

sight  gag:  humour  that  depends  on  sight  rather 
than  words 

speech  balloons:  a balloon  containing  spoken 
dialogue  within  the  cartoon  story 

static  character:  a character  who  does  not 
change  throughout  the  work 

symbol:  something  that  is  used  to  represent 
something  else 


theme:  the  main  idea  or  intended  message  of 
the  story 

third-person  narrator:  a narrator  who  does  not 
participate  in  the  story  and  uses  he,  she,  or 
they  to  tell  the  story 

thought  bubble:  a bubble  containing  a cartoon 
character’s  thoughts 

verbal  irony:  a literary  device  where  a character 
says  one  thing  but  means  something  else 


Section  1 : Lesson  1 


1. 

a. 

sad 

b. 

frightened 

2. 

a. 

questioning 

b. 

worried 

3. 

a. 

laughing 

b. 

sad 

4.  In  this  cartoon,  the  man’s  facial  expression  is  exaggerated  to  show  his  fear.  The  dog’s  facial 
expression  indicates  that  it  is  angry.  The  body  positions  of  the  man  and  dog  are  exaggerated  to 
show  they  are  running  fast.  Dust  clouds  and  lines  are  used  to  emphasize  the  speed  of  the  man  and 
dog.  Beads  of  sweat  indicate  the  man  is  exerting  himself. 

5.  The  situation  in  the  cartoon  is  ironic  because  using  a megaphone  to  tell  people  to  be  quiet  is  the 
opposite  of  what  you  would  expect.  Megaphones  are  usually  used  to  amplify  the  voice. 

6.  a.  Elly  is  happy  and  excited  in  the  first  three  panels. 

b.  Elly  is  surprised  in  the  final  panel. 

c.  The  situation  is  ironic  because  Elly  recognizes  the  incongruity  in  the  situation— in  her  eagerness 
to  telephone  people  about  her  success,  she  has  spent  all  the  money  she  has  earned. 
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7.  The  cartoon  uses  comical  juxtaposition  by  combining  the  pyramid  with  a salesperson  and  a 
for-sale  sign  that  reads  “Great  Fixer  Upper.”  The  viewer  associates  salespeople  with  modern  day, 
not  with  ancient  Egyptians,  so  the  combination  of  images  is  surprising  and  funny. 

8.  a.  The  cartoon  illustrates  “cloud  9,”  which  is  a metaphor  for  happiness.  The  woman  is  holding 

her  fingers  in  a v-shape,  which  is  a symbol  for  peace  or  victory. 

b.  The  businessmen  have  sheep  heads.  Sheep  are  symbols  for  followers.  This  suggests  the 
businessmen  are  not  thinking  and  acting  independently. 

9.  a.  The  light  bulb  in  the  thought  bubble  symbolizes  that  Snoopy  has  a new  idea. 

b.  The  exclamation  mark  indicates  that  Charlie  Brown  is  surprised  and  aggravated. 

c.  In  the  last  panel.  Snoopy  is  taking  on  the  persona  of  the  Literary  Ace  and  is  typing  on  a 
typewriter.  The  viewer  doesn’t  expect  a dog  to  be  typing,  so  there  is  comical  juxtaposition,  but 
people  can  relate  to  the  concept  of  getting  an  idea  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

10.  In  the  fairy  tale  “Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs,”  Snow  White  eats  a poisoned  apple  and  falls 
into  a deep  sleep.  In  the  end,  she  is  awakened  from  the  sleep  by  the  kiss  of  a prince. 

In  the  fairy  tale,  “Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,”  Jack  trades  his  family’s  cow  for  some  magic  beans.  His 
mother  is  furious  with  him  and  throws  the  beans  out  the  window.  In  the  morning  Jack  finds  the 
beans  have  grown  into  a gigantic  beanstalk,  reaching  far  into  the  clouds.  He  climbs  the  beanstalk 
and  has  an  adventure  in  the  land  of  the  giant. 

In  the  book,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Alice  chases  a rabbit  and  enters  a magical  world  where  she  has 
many  adventures.  On  one  occasion,  Alice  finds  a bottle  with  a label  that  reads  “Drink  me.”  Alice 
sips  the  contents  of  the  bottle  and  shrinks  in  size.  On  another  occasion,  Alice  finds  a small  box 
with  cake  inside;  the  box  is  labelled  “Eat  me.”  Alice  eats  the  cake  and  she  grows  taller. 

11.  a.  In  the  fairy  tale.  Red  Riding  Hood  takes  a basket  of  food  to  her  sick  grandmother.  A wolf  gets  to 

grandmother’s  house  before  she  does.  He  pretends  to  be  Red  Riding  Hood,  and  the 
grandmother  lets  him  in.  He  eats  the  grandmother,  puts  on  her  clothing,  gets  into  her  bed,  and 
waits  for  Red  Riding  Hood  to  arrive.  However,  Red  Riding  Hood  becomes  suspicious,  and  her 
screams  alert  a hunter  who  kills  the  wolf.  The  grandmother  is  saved  when  the  hunter  cuts 
open  the  wolf. 

b.  During  the  storytelling,  Calvin  keeps  interrupting  his  father  and  making  suggestions  for  the 
story.  Calvin  insists  that  the  character  of  the  wolf  be  changed  to  a tiger.  Then  Calvin  becomes 
quite  alarmed  when  his  father  starts  telling  the  part  of  the  story  about  the  hunter.  In 
exasperation,  Calvin’s  father  changes  the  ending  of  the  story. 

c.  Watterson  indicates  that  Calvin  is  becoming  agitated  and  speaking  loudly  by  using  capital 
letters  in  a text  balloon  with  jagged  edges. 

d.  Calvin  sees  Hobbes  one  way,  and  his  father  sees  Hobbes  another  way.  Watterson  shows  two 
versions  of  reality,  and  each  version  makes  complete  sense  to  the  participant  who  sees  it. 
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Section  1 : Lesson  2 


1.  Responses  will  vary.  The  following  are  sample  responses. 

a.  My  first  impression  of  Scott  was  that  he  was  mean.  At  first  1 believed  that  he  had  “dognapped” 
Mrs.  Whitman’s  dog  because  he  was  demanding  a ransom.  1 considered  Scott  cruel  and 
hard-hearted  when  he  wasn’t  moved  by  Mrs.  Whitman’s  fears  for  her  pet. 

b.  My  impression  of  Scott  changed  when  1 realized  that  his  call  to  Mrs.  Whitman  was  a prank,  and 
his  motive  was  to  hurt  her  because  he  had  failed  her  mathematics  course.  1 also  realized  that  he 
was  angry  with  his  father  because  his  father  was  disciplining  him  for  failing  the  course.  1 
considered  Scott  to  be  a whiner.  When  Scott  took  responsibility  for  his  actions  and  felt  remorse, 
1 liked  him  better. 

2.  Question  l.a.  from  Crossroads  10:  There  was  a battle  of  wills  between  Scott  and  his  father  because 

Scott  had  failed  math.  Scott  didn’t  take  any  responsibility  for  the  failure,  and  he  blamed  his 
teacher.  Scott’s  father  blamed  the  failure  on  Scott’s  poor  effort  and  insisted  that  Scott  go  to 
summer  school.  Moreover,  Scott’s  father  punished  Scott  by  taking  away  privileges.  Scott  felt  his 
father’s  punishment  was  excessive. 

3.  a.  Scott  is  a round  character.  His  personality  is  multi-faceted.  He  can  be  childish,  sulky,  and  mean. 

He  also  can  feel  remorse  and  take  responsibility  for  his  actions. 

b.  Scott  is  a dynamic  character.  He  grows  from  the  experience  of  failing  math,  playing  a prank  on 
his  teacher,  and  accepting  the  responsibility  for  his  actions. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  The  following  is  one  group’s  response. 

Because  Scott  narrates  the  story,  we  have  a limited  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Whitman.  Scott  describes 
i,  Mrs.  Whitman’s  “mean,  freckled  face,  with  the  glasses  over  those  hard  little  green  eyes,  the 

[ small,  pursed  lips,  the  mop  of  frizzy  red  hair  topping  it  all  ...”  Scott  blames  Mrs.  Whitman  for 

1 his  failing  grade.  However,  through  the  dialogue,  we  realize  that  Scott  is  not  giving  a true 

picture  of  Mrs.  Whitman.  Mrs.  Whitman  is  very  fond  of  her  dog  and  is  very  upset  by  his 
j disappearance.  We  sense  her  vulnerability  as  she  struggles  to  make  sense  of  Scott’s  telephone 

' call.  We  also  realize  that  Mrs.  Whitman  is  compassionate  when  she  doesn’t  tell  Scott’s  parents 

about  his  prank.  She  forgives  Scott  and  is  willing  to  help  him  at  summer  school. 

1 5.  Question  l.b.  from  Crossroads  10:  Responses  will  vary.  Following  is  a sample  response. 

I! 

I My  prediction  is  that  Scott  will  work  hard,  and  Mrs.  Whitman  will  treat  him  well. 

,1: 

I 

I 

I 

'I 

1 

]■ 
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6.  Question  l.a.  from  Crossroads  10:  Deirdre  is  living  with  her  single  father,  Elliot.  Her  mother  left 
several  years  before  and  has  remarried.  This  situation  produces  the  conflict  in  the  story.  Deirdre 
feels  guilty  because  her  father  puts  all  his  attention  on  her  and  ignores  his  own  needs.  She  says, 

“It’s  murder  being  loved  by  someone  who  spends  his  whole  miserable  life  just  looking  after  you.” 
Deirdre  sets  up  a romantic  encounter  between  Elliot  and  Rita  with  the  hope  that  Elliot  will  become 
interested  in  Rita. 

Question  l.c.  from  Crossroads  10:  The  title  comes  from  the  last  sentence  of  the  story.  The  shining 
crystal  stars  are  symbols  for  good  luck  and  happiness. 

Question  l.d.  from  Crossroads  10:  Responses  will  vary.  The  following  is  a sample  response. 

1 think  that  a romance  will  develop  between  Rita  and  Elliot. 

7.  a.  Because  the  story  is  written  in  the  present  tense,  the  reader  has  the  sense  that  Deirdre  is 

describing  the  events  as  they  actually  happen. 

b.  Daddy  was  sometimes  a terrible  yeller  and  sometimes  a hugger.  In  between  times,  he  was  quite 
reserved.  At  night,  he  sat  alone  in  his  armchair  and  watched  reruns  of  M*A*S*H.  He  got  up 
every  morning  and  went  to  a job  he  hated.  He  bought  the  best  of  everything  he  could  afford  for 
us  and  had  an  aversion  to  leftovers.  So  I always  ate  them  cold  for  breakfast  before  I went  to 
school;  this  helped  ease  my  sense  of  guilt. 

Section  1 : Lesson  3 

1.  People  talk  about  the  bull  market  and  the  bear  market.  The  bear  is  a symbol  of  a stock  market  that 
is  on  the  decline.  The  bull  is  a symbol  of  a stock  market  that  is  on  the  upswing. 

2.  a.  Bush  is  depicted  as  being  very  short  because  in  North  America,  short  men  are  sometimes 

stereotyped  as  ineffectual  and  often  power  hungry.  Height  discrimination  in  the  media  is 
partially  due  to  Hollywood  movies,  where  images  of  good  and  evil,  hero  and  villain,  and 
straight  man  and  funny  man  needed  to  be  represented  clearly.  The  media  heroes  of  the  past 
were  usually  tall  men;  the  short  men  were  often  the  fall  guys,  the  bad  guys,  or  the  buffoons. 

b.  Bush’s  smile  in  the  cartoon  is  insincere  and  smug  to  emphasize  the  hypocrisy  of  the  situation. 
The  other  three  men  look  solemn  to  emphasize  that  their  countries  have  been  treated  unfairly 
by  the  United  States. 

c.  The  cartoonist  uses  symbolism  and  irony  in  the  cartoon.  The  medals  are  symbols  of  the  tariffs 
the  Bush  government  has  imposed.  Bush’s  comments  are  ironic.  While  he  is  slapping  tariffs  on 
Britain,  Canada,  and  Pakistan,  Bush  is  asking  for  help  in  the  campaign  against  Saddam  Hussein. 
The  caption  on  the  cartoon  further  emphasizes  the  irony  of  the  tariffs  because  Britain,  Canada, 
and  Pakistan  helped  the  United  States  after  the  terrorist  attack  on  September  11,  2001. 

d.  The  message  is  that  the  Bush  administration  in  the  United  States  is  being  hypocritical  in  placing 
these  tariffs  on  its  allies. 


3.  Question  l.a.  from  Crossroads  10:  Responses  will  vary.  The  following  are  one  student’s  responses. 

When  discussing  the  question  “So,  what  do  you  do?”,  the  author  states  “What  1 do  is  kind  of 
complicated  and  takes  such  a long  time  to  explain  that  1 often  avoid  the  question  and  just  pick 
something  simple  that’s  true  but  not  the  whole  truth.”  He  has  had  a wide  variety  of  interests, 
talents,  and  activities.  He  doesn’t  like  to  be  pigeon-holed  into  one  occupation  such  as  author. 

Question  l.b.  from  Crossroads  10:  1 partly  agree  that  people  are  often  classified  by  what  they  do  for 
money  instead  of  who  they  really  are.  People  seem  to  be  very  impressed  by  people  who  are 
successful  financially.  However,  people  who  are  not  concerned  about  material  wealth,  such  as 
Mother  Theresa,  the  Dali  Lama,  and  Nelson  Mandela,  also  impress  people. 

4.  a.  The  thesis  is  that  “making  a living  and  having  a life  that  is  worthwhile  are  not  the  same  thing.” 

b.  Fulghum  tells  an  anecdote  about  a flight  to  San  Francisco  where  he  told  his  seatmate  that  he 
was  a janitor.  It  turned  out  that  she  was  a member  of  the  church  where  he  was  scheduled  to 
speak,  and  she  knew  who  he  was  but  played  along  by  discussing  cleaning  tips. 

On  a flight  to  Thailand,  he  told  his  seatmate  that  he  was  a neurosurgeon.  It  turned  out  the 
seatmate  was  actually  a neurosurgeon. 

On  another  flight,  he  related  these  anecdotes  and  encouraged  his  seatmate  to  make  up  an 
occupation.  His  seatmate  pretended  to  be  a spy,  and  he  pretended  to  be  a nun. 

c.  Fulghum  ends  the  essay  by  explaining  that  he  finally  has  decided  what  to  put  on  his  business 
card.  It  has  one  word:  Fulghum.  He  states  that  “what  1 do  is  to  be  the  most  Fulghum  1 can  be.” 

Section  1 : Lesson  4 

1.  a.  high-stick:  strike  an  opposing  player  above  the  shoulders  with  a hockey  stick 

b.  spearing:  stabbing  an  opposing  player  with  the  point  of  the  stick  blade 

c.  boards:  the  wooden  structure  enclosing  an  ice-hockey  rink 

d.  goalposts:  the  pair  of  posts  joined  with  a crossbar  to  form  a goal  in  ice  hockey 

e.  wing:  either  of  the  forward  positions  played  near  the  sidelines  in  hockey;  a player  who  plays 
such  a position 


2.  Responses  will  vary.  The  following  are  sample  responses. 

a.  1 realized  Tautens  was  being  ironic  when  1 came  to  the  line  “Well,  you  high-stick  better  for  one 
thing — and  1 think  the  way  you  clutch  sweaters  is  really  superb.” 

b.  The  big  break  came  when  the  player  waved  to  his  mother  in  the  crowd,  accidentally  hit  the 
referee  with  a hockey  stick,  fell  on  a player,  and  inadvertently  started  a brawl.  Everyone  thought 
this  was  intentional,  and  the  player  was  suspended  and  went  to  jail  overnight.  But  a big-league 
scout  was  in  the  arena,  and  the  scout  offered  the  player  a contract. 

c.  The  big  break  was  ironic  because  the  player  didn’t  intend  to  hit  the  referee  or  start  the  brawl.  It 
is  also  ironic  that  the  player  wasn’t  rewarded  for  playing  clean,  but  rather  for  playing  dirty. 

3.  a.  Tautens  is  exposing  the  glorification  of  violence  in  hockey.  He  is  pointing  out  the  fact  that 

hockey  fans  consider  it  boring  when  the  players  play  cleanly.  Hockey  players  that  break  the 
rules  and  play  rough  and  dirty  are  rewarded. 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  The  following  is  a sample  response. 

Tautens’s  essay  is  very  effective.  The  humour  gently  exposes  the  way  North  American 
hockey  fans  glorify  violence.  A serious  column  might  turn  off  fans  if  the  article  is  too 
preachy. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  The  following  is  one  student’s  response. 

At  first  I didn’t  know  if  Marc  Horton  was  serious,  but  1 realized  he  was  being  ironic  when  1 read 
these  sentences:  “And  there  are  things,  gentler,  kinder,  more  feminine  things  that  women  can 
do.  Needlepoint,  macrame  and  tatting  spring  to  mind.” 

5.  Responses  will  vary.  The  following  is  a sample  response. 

Yes,  Horton’s  piece  may  be  mistaken  as  a serious  column.  Some  readers  may  only  read  the 
headline  and  the  lead  of  the  article  and  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  Horton  agrees  with  the 
Ontario  Supreme  Court  rather  that  criticizing  it. 

6.  Responses  will  vary.  The  following  is  one  student’s  response. 

1 think  Marc  Horton’s  column  is  effective.  The  exaggerated  position  shows  the  lack  of  logic  in 
the  court’s  decision.  A serious  piece  might  have  been  effective,  but  sometimes  satire  grabs 
people’s  attention  more  than  a serious  piece  would. 
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Section  1 : Lesson  5 


1.  a.  When  Ma  hears  about  the  betting  on  the  race,  she  forbids  Jake  and  the  Kid  from  participating  in 
the  race.  Pete  makes  fun  of  Jake’s  withdrawal  from  the  race  and  refuses  to  release  him  from  the 
bet.  This  sets  up  the  conflict. 

b.  The  conflict  is  resolved  when  Jake  and  the  Kid  go  ahead  with  the  race  anyway;  Pete  cheats 
them,  and  Ma  catches  them.  However,  Ma  becomes  angry  with  Pete  for  cheating  and  forces 
them  to  race  again. 

c.  The  ending  is  satisfying  because  Jake  and  the  Kid  win  the  rematch. 


Word  or  Expression 

Meaning 

diddled 

swindled,  cheated 

kiyoot 

coyote 

fellah 

fellow 

tuhbacca 

tobacco 

acrosst 

across 

Section  2:  Lesson  1 

1.  a.  Bourinot  is  describing  shadows  in  the  snow. 

b.  The  poet  uses  an  extended  metaphor.  The  shadows  are  compared  to  cats.  During  the  morning, 
the  shadows  look  like  cats  curled  up  asleep  on  the  snow.  In  the  afternoon,  the  shadows  grow 
longer  and  look  like  cats  waking  up  and  stretching.  As  evening  approaches,  the  shadows 
disappear  into  the  darkness;  the  poet  compares  these  shadows  to  cats  in  “gliding,  hurrying, 
scurrying  flight.” 

c.  The  reader  needs  to  use  the  punctuation  as  guides  to  indicate  where  to  pause  and  take  a breath. 
When  the  poet  describes  the  shadows  growing  longer  and  compares  them  to  cats  awakening 
and  stretching,  the  reader  needs  to  slow  down  and  read  slowly.  When  the  poet  describes  the 
shadows  disappearing,  the  reader  needs  to  speed  up  and  read  quickly. 

2.  Muscular  dystrophy  is  an  inherited  disease  that  is  characterized  by  progressive  weakness  of  the 
muscles  that  control  movement. 

Note:  There  are  different  types  of  muscular  dystrophy.  The  type  of  muscular  dystrophy  that  Eli 
Coppola  had  affects  the  muscles  of  the  face,  throat,  feet,  and  hands  first. 


3.  a.  Enlightenment  means  education  that  results  in  understanding  and  the  spread  of  knowledge. 

Eli’s  enlightenment  is  the  realization  that  “certain  things  broken  stay  broken.”  She  states,  “It’s  a 
fierce  thing,  this  enlightenment.”  She  means  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  grips  with  the  fact  that 
presently  there  is  no  cure  for  muscular  dystrophy. 

b.  Responses  may  vary.  The  following  is  a sample  response. 

1 found  the  following  phrases  and  sentences  powerful; 

• “It’s  taken  me  these  last  fourteen  years  to  learn  that  certain  things  broken 
stay  broken.” 

• “But  1 lose  a little  more  each  year, 
a few  degrees  of  motor  control. 

So  far  always 

less  than  they  predict, 
and  always  more 
than  I can  surrender.” 

Both  these  phrases  have  great  emotional  impact.  The  poet  is  coming  to  terms  with  her 
illness  and  yet  is  still  fighting. 

4.  The  reader  should  pause  at  the  punctuation  marks.  Periods  require  a longer  pause  than  commas. 
The  bigger  spaces  require  a longer  pause  than  the  smaller  spaces. 

5.  a.  The  emotions  expressed  in  the  poem  are  vulnerability,  hurt,  and  sadness. 

b.  The  lyrics  are  in  stanzas.  There  is  repetition  of  the  phrase  “feel  like  I’m  12  years  old.”  Other 
phrases  such  as  “my  dog  just  died”  and  “my  bike’s  been  stolen”  are  also  repeated.  There  are 
some  rhyming  words,  such  as  old  and  cold  in  the  second  stanza,  or  vain  and  pain  in  the  third 
stanza. 

Section  2:  Lesson  2 

1.  The  story  is  written  in  the  third  person  using  the  pronoun  she  to  describe  Lena.  The  narrator  knows 
Lena’s  thoughts  and  feelings. 

2.  Lena  may  have  thought  of  the  house  as  “her  mother’s  house”  because  the  house  was  her  mother’s 
domain— the  one  who  does  the  cooking  and  home-making.  The  narrator  states,  “Behind  that  door, 
warm  smells  and  laughter  mixed  into  a distinct  impression  of  the  way  it  was  back  home.  Her 
mother,  long  braids  tied  together  in  the  back,  smiled  at  her  from  behind  that  door.” 

3.  Question  l.a.  from  Crossroads  10:  No,  Lena  does  not  seem  to  be  happy  returning  home.  The 
narrator  describes  her  emotions,  thoughts,  and  actions  as  she  walks  along  the  dirt  road  to  her 
house.  “She  felt  like  turning  and  bolting  back  to  the  bus  to  catch  it  before  it  could  leave  her 

here  . . . .”  “She  hated  the  way  all  the  cheap  government  houses  on  the  row  facing  the  road  were  so 
close  together  and  had  paint  peeling  and  dry  weedy  yards  with  several  mangy  dogs.”  “.  . . she 
found  tears  wetting  her  cheeks.” 
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Questions  1 .d.  from  Crossroads  10:  Lena  reveals  some  of  her  feelings  about  the  differences  between 
living  in  the  city  and  living  on  the  reserve  as  she  talks  to  the  dog.  “She  thought  of  the  city  she  had 
left  behind  and  said,  ‘Mamma  dogs  don’t  just  walk  around  free  there,  you  know.  You’re  pretty  lucky 
to  be  here.’”  This  stresses  the  space  and  freedom  on  a reserve  and  the  restraints  of  the  city. 

Lena’s  thoughts  about  coyotes  are  also  revealing.  On  the  reserve,  the  coyotes  are  considered  to  be 
brothers.  She  “whispered,  ‘How  are  you,  brothers?’  in  the  language.  She  knew  them,  too.  She 
thought  of  that  one  coyote  in  the  papers,  in  some  city,  that  had  got  trapped  in  a hallway  after 
coming  in  from  an  alley  door.  How  somebody  mistaking  it  for  a dog  had  opened  an  elevator  door  for 
it  and  how  it  had  ridden  to  the  roof  of  an  apartment  building  and  ran  around  crazily,  and  then 
jumped  to  its  death  rather  than  run  back  through  the  elevator  door  and  ride  back  down  into  the 
hallway  and  out  the  alley  door  ....  She  thought  of  the  coyotes  hanging  around  in  the  cities  these 
days.  Nobody  wanted  them  there,  so  nobody  made  friends  with  them,  but  once  in  a while  they 
made  the  papers  when  they  did  something  wrong  or  showed  up,  trotting  along  Broadway,  cool  as 
could  be.”  The  thoughts  of  the  coyote  suggest  that  the  city  is  cold  and  unwelcoming.  The  reader 
recalls  the  remark  earlier  in  the  story:  “.  . . all  the  Natives  in  a thousand-kilometre  radius  knew  each 
other  ...”  This  comment  emphasizes  that  the  reserve  is  more  friendly  and  accepting. 

4.  a.  The  following  are  some  words  and  phrases  the  author  uses  in  association  with  the  colours  blue 

and  white: 

• “She  could  see  the  bright  blue  door.  It  stood  out  against  the  stark  white  of  the  house.” 

• “.  . . she  realized  that  she  had  kept  that  door  in  her  mind  all  the  years  she  had  been  away. 

It  had  been  there  as  always,  a bright  blue  against  the  white.  A blue  barrier  against  the  cold 
north  wind.  A cool  blue  shield  against  the  summer  heat.” 

• “She  remembered  having  hated  the  door  and  having  wished  it  would  be  white  like  the  rest 
of  the  house.” 

• “She  watched  the  crow  disappear  into  dark  blue.” 

• “She  felt  totally  alone  as  she  walked  down  a long  white  hallway.” 

• “As  she  reached  for  the  doorknob  she  looked  down  and  realized  that  the  freeway’s  white 
line  and  the  mud  ruts  ended  here,  right  at  her  mother’s  door.” 

b.  The  colour  blue  symbolizes  uniqueness,  brightness,  and  protection.  The  colour  white 
symbolizes  uniformity,  drabness,  and  isolation. 

5.  Question  l.a.  of  Crossroads  10:  The  title  “Two  Kinds”  refers  to  mother’s  retort  “Only  two  kinds  of 
daughters,  ....  Those  who  are  obedient  and  those  who  follow  their  own  mind!”  However,  there  are 
other  examples  of  duality  in  the  story,  for  example,  the  two  songs  by  Schumann  that  seem  opposed 
and  really  are  “two  halves  of  the  same  song”;  the  two  girls  (Jing-Mei  and  her  cousin  Waverly);  and 
the  conflicting  emotions  of  Jing-Mei — she  hates  her  mother’s  high  expectations  but  is  disappointed 
when  her  mother  seems  to  lose  faith  in  her  abilities. 
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6.  Responses  may  vary.  The  following  is  a sample  response. 

The  theme  of  the  story  “Two  Kinds”  is  that  children  must  get  to  know  and  understand  their 
parents  in  order  to  fully  understand  themselves.  In  the  story,  Jing-Mei’s  mother  pushes  Jing-Mei 
to  be  successful  in  many  different  areas  such  as  dance,  academics,  trivia,  and  piano.  After 
failing  to  excel  at  each  task  set  before  her,  Jing-Mei  begins  to  feel  more  and  more  resentment 
towards  her  mother.  She  sees  her  mother’s  hopes  as  expectations,  and  when  she  does  not  live 
up  to  these,  she  feels  like  a failure  and  becomes  rebellious.  She  says,  “.  . . 1 failed  her  so  many 
times,  each  time  asserting  my  own  will,  my  right  to  fall  short  of  expectations.  1 didn’t  get 
straight  As.  I didn’t  become  class  president.  1 didn’t  get  into  Stanford.  1 dropped  out  of  college. 
For  unlike  my  mother,  I did  not  believe  1 could  be  anything  I wanted  to  be.  1 could  only  be  me.” 
The  relationship  between  Jing-Mei  and  her  mother  begins  to  change  when  her  mother  gives  her 
the  piano  on  her  thirtieth  birthday.  She  comes  to  the  realization  that  her  mother  always  had 
faith  in  her;  it  was  Jing-Mei  herself  who  had  doubts.  When  she  understands  her  mother  more, 
Jing-Mei  becomes  more  contented  herself. 

Section  2:  Lesson  3 

1.  Pauline  has  outgrown  her  pony,  Stanley,  and  her  father  has  sold  Stanley  to  Martin’s  father  for 

Martin  to  ride.  When  Martin  realizes  that  Pauline  is  upset  at  the  loss  of  her  pony,  he  offers  to  return 
it  to  her.  Pauline  realizes  that  it  isn’t  Martin’s  fault  and  accepts  the  situation. 


Stages 

Dialogue  Examples 

Stage  1 : Pauline  takes  out  her  frustrations 

Martin:  You  don’t  have  to  do  that.  I’ll  wait. 

about  losins  her  horse  on 

Maybe  I can  help  you. 

Martin. 

Pauline:  I’d  rather  do  it  myself,  thank  you. 

Stage  2:  Pauline  and  Martin  become 

Martin:  I don’t  know  . . . because  ...  I like  you. 

friends. 

Pauline:  Thank  you.  I like  you  too. 

Stage  3:  Martin  spoils  thinss  by  hurtins 

Martin:  You  know,  I think  I’m  soing  to  like  it  out 

Pauline’s  feelinss. 

here  in  the  country  . . . I’ll  bet  if  we  were 
in  the  city  we’d  never  get  a chance  to 
know  one  another.  We’d  probably  be  so 
worried  about  what  people  were  going 
to  say,  or  how  we’d  look  walking  down 
the  street  together  that  we’d  be  afraid  to 
stop  long  enough  to  talk  to  each 
other .... 

Pauline:  Do  you  mean  that  we’d  look  funny 
walking  down  the  street  together? 

Stage  4:  Martin  apolosizes  and  Pauline 

Martin:  I’m  an  idiot  I reallyam. 

accepts  his  apolosy. 

Pauline:  It’s  alright.  It  doesn’t  matter. 
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“Gents  Don’t  Chaw” 

JAKE  AND  THE  KID 
TUESDAY,  JANUARY  23rd,  1951 
PRODUCER;  PETER  FRANCIS 
WRITER:  WO.  MITCHELL 
10:30-11:00  PM 
#31 -“GENTS  DON’T  CHAW” 
CBL-T/C 


MUSIC:  JAKE  AND  THE  KID  THEME  EST  THEN  BG 
FOR: 

KID:  Ever  since  Ma  quit  cuttin’  my  hair  for  me,  I go 
to  Repeat  Golightly’s— in  Crocus.  He  lets  me  sit  right 
on  the  chair;  he  doesn’t  put  that  board  acrosst  any 
more.  Most  of  the  time  Jake,  our  hired  man,  takes 
me  to  town  in  the  democrat  behind  Baldy.  Jake  was 
in  Repeats  that  afternoon.  And  Pete  Botten.  Pete 
Botten’s  enough  to  give  a gopher  the  heartburn, 

Jake  says.  That  was  the  day  Pete  got  to  talkin’  how 
his  paint  horse.  Spider,  could  run  the  gizzard  out  of 
my  horse — Auction  Fever. 

MUSIC:  UP  AND  OUT 

ANNCR:  The  place  . . . Crocus,  Saskatchewan,  home 
of  Jake  and  the  Kid,  and  Pete  Botten,  one  of  the  few 
people  that  Jake  has  no  use  for.  The  time— last 
spring— and  the  play,  “GENTS  DON’T  CHAW,”  a 
new  story  of  JAKE  AND  THE  KID  by  the  Canadian 
writer  W.  O.  Mitchell.  John  Drainie  is  starred  as  Jake 
with  Billy  Richards  as  the  Kid,  and  William  Needles 
as  Pete  Botten.  JAKE  AND  THE  KID  is  produced  by 
Peter  Francis  with  original  music  by  Morris  Surdin. 
[PAUSE]  “GENTS  DON’T  CHAW” 

MUSIC:  BRIDGE  THEN  BG  FOR: 

KID:  Auction  Fever’s  my  colt.  Jake  got  him  for  me 
and  he’s  the  color  of  wheat — with  the  sun  lyin’  on 
it.  It  was  Jake  showed  me  how  to  break  Fever  way 
last  Spring.  Jake  knows  what  to  get  a Kid.  The 
afternoon  the  argument  started  with  Pete  Botten, 
Jake  had  got  his  shave  an’  he  was  settin’  there 
whilst  Repeat  cut  my  hair.  I had  my  chin  on  my 
chest  and  was  lookin’  up,  the  way  you  do — when 
Repeat  swung  me  ‘round.  Then  I could  see  myself 
over  the  tonic  bottles  an’  the  clock  with  its  numbers 
backwards. 

MUSIC:  OUT  AND  INTO 

SOUND:  SHEARING  SNIP-SNIP  OF  SCISSORS  AS 

REPEAT  CUTS 


REPEAT:  Yeh — my  father  was  a fine  judge — judge  of 
man  or  beast.  Look  at  a man — tell  yuh — look  right 
intuh  a man’s  heart — look  at  a horse — tell  yuh  ‘bout 
the  horse  too. 

JAKE:  See  if  yuh  can  do  somethin’  about  the 
cow-lick  there.  Repeat.  Kid’s  Ma  asked  special. 
REPEAT:  Never  bet  on  a horse  race  in  his  life— my 
father — watched  hundreds  of  ’em — trottin’  races — 
never  bet. 

JAKE:  Like  settin’  down  to  your  dinner  an’  never 
liftin’  a fork. 

REPEAT:  No — no,  Jake — he  just  liked  to  see  ’em 
run.  Raced  his  own  horses  too.  Had  a black  mare — 
little  black  mare  back  in — 

PETE:  No  fast  horses  in  the  districk  any  more— 

KID:  My  horse — Fever — he’s  fast — 

REPEAT:  Nice  put  up  little  horse— Dish-face— called 
her  dish-face — hackney  mare.  Smart — smart  little 
horse. 

JAKE:  I knew  a smart  horse  once.  Wasn’t  no 
hot-blood  neither. 

KID:  Fever’s  smart. 

JAKE:  Just  a ord’nary  horse.  No  papers.  He— uh— 
he  run  fer  parluhment. 

REPEAT:  What! 

JAKE:  Yeah.  Run  fer  parliament. 

PETE:  That’s  plumb  foolish. 

JAKE:  The  aitch  it  is.  He  was  a real  bright  horse. 
(PAUSE)  Lib’  ral. 

REPEAT:  My  father  always  voted  Conservative— he 
always  said  when  it  come  to — 

JAKE:  Remember  when  this  here  horse  was  ay — 
nominated— Manyberries  Districk— back  in  Oh 
Two — remember  the  fellah  put  him  up — fellah  name 
of— uh— 

PETE:  Ain’t  how  smart  a horse  is — how  fast  he  is. 
JAKE:  — name  of — Wine-singer — Archie  Wine- 
singer— 
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REPEAT:  Strange  name  fer  a horse — strange  name — 
JAKE:  Name  of  the  fellah  that  owned  him— had  him 
from  a colt.  Archie  Wine-singer — he  was  a real 
bright  horse — see  him  standin’  up  there  on  the 
platform— p’litical  meetin’— one  hoof  on  the 
trough — water  trough — other  candidates  they  used  a 
water  pitcher  an’  a glass  when  they  got  dry  from 
oratin’.  This  horse  used  the  special  water  trough 
they  had  fer  him. 

PETE:  Aaaah — ridiculous — ridiculous — stupid! 

JAKE:  No.  He  wasn’t  stupid.  He  was  lazy.  He  was 
shiftless.  He  was  tricky.  Couldn’t  depend  on  him  tuh 
do  what  he  was  sposed  tuh  do— but  he  wasn’t 
stupid.  No,  Sir — when  you  came  right  down  to  it, 
wasn’t  no  reason  he  shouldn’t  enter  intuh  political 
life. 

PETE:  (SARCASTICALLY)  Was  this  uhn— Provincial 
er  Dominion  race  he  was  runnin’  in? 

JAKE:  Provincial.  Seems  he  made  up  his  mind 
early— seen  all  the  han’  writin’  on  the  wall.  Seen 
horses  was  gettin’  fewer  an’  fewer  in  farmin’  in  the 
West.  Seen  the  tractors  cornin’  in — seen  the 
combines.  What  else  was  there  fer  him  tuh  do  but 
go  intuh  politics? 

PETE:  Well— 

SOUND:  SPITTING 

REPEAT:  (CLEARS  THROAT)  Awful  messy  on  a 
fellah’s  floor,  Pete.  Messy.  Spittoons  fer  that.  One  by 
yer  left  ankle. 

PETE:  Sorry. 

SOUND:  SPITTING  INTO  SPITTOON. 

PETE:  1 ain’t  int’rested  in  ridiculous  nonsense  ’bout 
a horse  runnin’  fer  member.  Ain’t  int’rested  in  smart 
horses.  But  you  take  real  runnin’  horses — like  that 
paint  of  mine — Spider.  There  is  a fast  horse.  He  kin 
run. 

JAKE:  Mmmmh.  ’Bout  as  fast  as  a one-arm  fellah 
ona  CNR  side  car. 

PETE:  Ain’t  nothin’  roun’  here  on  four  legs  kin  beat 
him.  (SPITS— NO  RING) 

KID:  My  horse  Fever  kin  go  like  the— 

REPEAT:  Them  spitoons  ain’t  just  ornaments,  Pete. 
They’re  not  there  jist  fer  ornaments— 

PETE:  Sorry. 

SOUND:  SPITS  AGAIN— RING  OF  SPITOON 
PETE:  Real  fast. 

REPEAT:  This  Kid  here— he’s  got  a nice-lookin’ 
horse.  I say  this  here  Kid’s  horse  is  nice-lookin’— 
KID:  Yeah— 

JAKE:  Mmmh — hmmm. 

PETE:  I seen  him.  (PAUSE)  Ain’t  a patch  on  Spider. 
KID:  He  can  nail  Spider’s  hide  to  a fence  post! 
Why— recess  time  at  Rabbit  Hill  School  he  beat 
every — 


JAKE:  (REAL  POLITE)  You— uh— wasn’t  int’rested 
in  findin’  out— was  yuh  Pete— fer  sure? 

PETE:  Might  be. 

SOUND:  SPIT  AGAIN— NO  RING 

REPEAT:  (WITH  PAINED  PATIENCE)  Look,  Pete— 

when  a fellah  chews  as  much  tuhbacca  as— 

PETE:  Might  even  put  a little  bet  on  it. 

JAKE:  How  much? 

PETE:  Whatever  yuh  want. 

JAKE:  uh— fifty  dollars. 

PETE:  Jist  dandy. 

JAKE:  Repeat  here— hold  the  money. 

PETE:  Fine  with  me. 

REPEAT:  I'll  hold  her.  You  fellahs  give  her  tuh  me 
an’  I’ll  hold  her  fer  yuh.  All  done.  Kid. 

KID:  Thanks,  Mr.  Golightly. 

PETE:  Now — fer  this  here  race — place  I had  in — 
uh— good  place— take  along  the  CNR  tracks  behind 
Hig  Wheeler’s  lumber  yards — good  as  any. 

JAKE:  That’s  fine.  Repeat— Kid’s  haircut  money— 
an’ — uh— twen’y — twen’y  five— an’  ten— an’  fifty — 
fifty  dollars  the  Kid’s  horse  runs  that  paint  of  Pete’s 
right  intuh  the  ground. 

PETE:  Here’s  mine.  On  the— on  Spider. 

SOUND:  SPITS— RING  OF  SPITOON 
REPEAT:  Please,  Pete— not  on  the  floor— not  on 
the — oh — sorry — you  made  her.  Thanks — uh — when 
is  this  race— when  you  holdin’  her? 

PETE:  Any  time  suits  Trumper  an’  the  Kid— any 
time. 

JAKE:  Have  tuh  be  a Saturday— next  Saturday— 
PETE:  Next  Saturday— then— 

JAKE:  Afternoon. 

PETE:  Next  Saturday  afternoon.  Uh— Repeat  I— 
don’t  really  need  a reg’lar  haircut — 

REPEAT:  Long  over  yer  ears  an’  behin’  here — she’s 
long  as  I seen  past  month — 

PETE:  Not  the  reg’lar  sixty  cent  haircut — just  give 
her  sort  of  a neck  trim. 

(PAUSE)  Fifteen  cent  neck  trim. 

MUSIC:  BRIDGE  THEN  BG  FOR: 

KID:  Coin’  home  I sat  with  Jake  in  the  democrat, 
watchin’  Baldy’s  hind-quarters  tipping  first  one  side 
then  the  other,  real  regular  but  sort  of  jerky  like  Miss 
Henchbaw  when  she  leads  the  singin’  at  Rabbit  Hill 
with  her  stick.  Jake  didn’t  say  anythin’  fer  a long 
way.  (PAUSE)  By  the  road  a meadow  lark  sang.  A 
jack  rabbit  next  to  the  ditch  undid  himself  for  a few 
hops  then  sat  up  startled,  with  his  black-tipped  ears 
straight  up.  Jake  .... 

MUSIC:  INTO: 

SOUND:  DEMOCRAT  WHEELS— HORSES  HOOFS— 
ETC. 
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JAKE:  (SPITS)  I— uh— wouldn’t  say  nothin’  to  yer 
Ma. 

KID:  Huh. 

JAKE:  Wouldn’t  say  nothin’  to  her  ’bout— uh— you 
know — Fever  racin’  Pete’s  paint. 

KID:  Oh— 

JAKE:  Way  yer  Ma  looks  at  it— uh— bettin’  ain’t 
right.  (PAUSE)  1 guess  next  tuh  eatin’  tuhbaccah— 
worst  thin’  yer  Ma  hates— she’s  gamblin’. 

KID:  Then  how  we  gonna— how  can  we— 

JAKE:  I wouldn’t  say  nothin’  to  her  ’less  she 
happens  tuh  ask  yuh.  Ain’t  like  you  was  doin’  any 
bettin’— all  you’re  doin’  is  racin’. 

KID:  Uh. 

JAKE:  Like  she’s  always  sayin’— Gents  don’t  bet  an’ 
Gents  don’t  chaw. 

(PAUSE  WHILE  HE  SPITS  AGAIN)  Baldy— you— 
SOUND:  SLAP  OF  REINS 
SOUND:  SPEED  UP  OF  DEMOCRAT— HOOVES 
JAKE:  Git  yer  nose  out  of  it  . . . fin’  yerself  no  good 
fer  nothin’  but  politics  .... 

MUSIC:  BRIDGE  THEN  BG  FOR: 

KID:  Hadn’t  thought  of  that  part  of  it.  (PAUSE)  Ma. 
(PAUSE)  She  used  to  be  a school  teacher  before  she 
married  my  dad  and  he  went  away  with  the  South 
Saskatchewans— didn’t  come  back  again.  Just  me 
an’  Ma  an’  Jake.  (PAUSE)  But  if  she  didn’t  bother 
Jake  too  much — she  didn’t  bother  me.  All  that  week 
at  recess  at  Rabbit  Hill  School— after  fours  at 
home — 

MUSIC:  SEGUE  INTO 

MUSIC:  HORSES  HOOVES  GOING  TO  BEAT  HELL  BG 
FOR: 

KID:  C’Mon,  Boy — lay  out  fellah!  Yee-ah-ooooo! 
MUSIC:  UP  AND  STOP 

JAKE:  You’re  gonna  win  her  er  lose  her  on  the  start, 
Kid.  Gotta  practise  startin’— over  an’  over  agin.  Now 
you  Stan’  there  with  your  hand  on  his  neck — when  1 
say  go  you  intuh  that  saddle  an’  away  like  a scalded 
kiyoot. 

KID:  (BREATHLESS)  Okay— Jake.  Okay. 

MUSIC:  HORSE  EFFECT  INTO  BRIDGE  AND  DOWN 
BG  FOR: 

KID:  Jake  an’  me  worked  on  him — had  him  startin’ 
dandy  nine  out  of  ten.  An’  when  he  finished  the 
distance,  he  wasn’t  hardly  blowin’  at  all.  An’  he 
stepped  away  all  dancy,  like  he  was  walkin’  on  eggs. 
Jake  said  he’d  do.  (PAUSE)  Then  Ma  found  out.  She 
came  out  to  the  shed  whilst  1 was  washin’  up  fer 
supper. 

MUSIC:  OUT 

SOUND:  SLURSHING  OF  WATER  IN  BASIN— KID 
BLOWING 


MA:  Son. 

KID:  Yeah,  Ma.  I’m  almost  done— right  in. 

MA:  I heard  something  today.  Son. 

KID:  Oh? 

MA:  Mrs.  Dr.  Fotheringham. 

KID:  (HE  KNOWS  WHAT’S  COMING)  Ah— 
(EXCLAMATION  TO  COVER  UP)  Darn  soap— my 
eyes— 

MA:  On  the  phone. 

SOUND:  KID  POURING  OUT  SOAPY  WATER  INTO 
SLOP  PAIL. 

MA:  Mrs.  Fotheringham  was  talking  to  Dr. 
Fotheringham. 

KID:  Was  she? 

MA:  He  was  talking  with  Mr.  Golightly  in  the  barber 
shop.  (PAUSE) 

KID:  Did  they? 

MA:  Yes.  She  told  me  there  was  to  be  a race 
Saturday  afternoon.  (PAUSE)  Behind  Wheeler’s 
lumber  yard. 

KID:  Uh. 

MA:  Between  Fever  and  Pete  Botten’s  horse.  She  told 
me  there  was  some  money  involved.  Fifty  dollars. 
(PAUSE— THEN  CRACK  IT  OUT)  Is  that  right? 

KID:  Uh — uh — yeah — yes,  Ma. 

MA:  Why  did  you  do  it.  Son? 

KID:  Uh— 

MA:  You  knew  I wouldn’t  approve.  You  know  what  I 
think  of  that  sort  of  thing.  You  know  it’s  wrong, 
don’t  you. 

KID:  Yeah— 

MA:  I blame  you  just  as  much  as  I do  Jake.  (PAUSE) 
I’m  beginning  to  think  Auction  Fever  isn’t  a good 
thing  for  you. 

KID:  Oh — yes  he  is,  Ma! 

MA:  Not  if  he’s  going  to  get  you  mixed  up  in— in- 
gambling! 

KID:  I— uh— 

MA:  I’d  just  as  soon — see  you — see  you — chewing 
tobacco! 

SOUND:  THREE  QUICK  ANGRY  STEPS 
MA:  (OFF-MIKE)  There  is  not  to  be  a race  Saturday 
or  any  other  day — with  Pete  Botten’s  horse — or  with 
any  other  horse!— gettin’  mixed  up  in  horse  racing- 
gambling — it’s — it’s  immoral — I won’t  have  it.  You 
will  call  off  that  race  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it! 
JAKE:  (PROTESTING  FEEBLY)  But— we  already— 
she’s  arranged— Repeat  Golightly  he’s  got  the— the— 
he’s  holdin’  our — she’s  all  arranged  .... 

MA:  Then— un-arrange  it! 

MUSIC:  BRIDGE  THEN  BG  FOR: 
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KID:  We  found  Pete  Botten  leanin’  against  the  Maple 
Leaf  Livery  Stables  in  Crocus.  His  tobacco  cud  had 
bulged  out  the  side  of  his  face  so  he  was  kind  of 
smilin’  lop-sided. 

MUSIC:  OUT  WITH  BOTTEN  CUE 

JAKE:  Uh — heard  we  could  fin’  yuh  here,  uh — Pete. 

PETE:  Mmmh.  (SPITS) 

JAKE:  Uh— we— uh  had  a little  matter  tuh  talk  over 
with  yuh.  (PAUSE — AWKWARD)  ’Bout  that  race. 

KID:  ’Bout  that  race, 

PETE:  All  set  tuh  git  beat  are  yuh? 

JAKE:  (LONG  PAUSE)  Ain’t  gonna  be  no  race. 

PETE:  Huh! 

JAKE:  Ain’t  gonna  be  no  race.  Kid’s  Ma  won’t  let 
him. 

PETE:  Well— now— ain’t  that  too  bad. 

JAKE:  It  is. 

KID:  It  is. 

PETE:  ’Course— you’d  of  lost  yer  fifty  dollars 
anyways. 

JAKE:  Huh! 

KID:  Huh! 

PETE:  This  way— callin’  the  race  off— yuh  don’t 
prolong  the  agony. 

JAKE:  What  you  drivin’  at! 

PETE:  You  jist  called  the  race  off.  Well— yuh  don’t 
expect  tuh  git  yer  money  back,  do  yuh? 

JAKE:  I shore  as  do! 

PETE:  (SPITS)  Well— you  ain't. 

JAKE:  Pete — uh — this  here  manure  fork — you 
know — you’d  look  awful  funny  wearin’  her  stickin’ 
outa  your  wish-bone — 

PETE:  Would  I?  Would  I now? 

MUSIC:  BRIDGE  THEN  BG  FOR: 

KID:  Jake  turned  on  his  heel,  me  right  after  him.  We 
headed  for  Repeat  Golightly’s  barber  shop.  Repeat 
didn’t  have  any  customers  in.  Jake  went  right  up  to 
him  .... 

MUSIC:  OUT 

JAKE:  Repeat — the  race  is  off — Kid’s  Ma  won’t  allow 
it. 

KID:  She’s  against  gamblin’. 

REPEAT:  Well,  that’s  too  bad— too  bad,  Jake. 

JAKE:  So— uh— I gotta  git  that  fifty  dollars  back 
agin.  (PAUSE)  No  race— uh— bets  off. 

REPEAT:  (PAUSE— LONG  PAUSE)  You  spoke  to  Pete? 
Seen  Pete  about— 

JAKE:  Yeah— I seen  him. 

KID:  We  seen— we  saw  him. 

JAKE:  Claims  the  fifty’s  his. 

REPEAT:  I guess  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  turned  my 
father  against  gamblin’.  Raced  horses  all  his  life — 
never  gambled.  Never  wagered  a penny — claimed  it 
made  bad  friends  .... 


JAKE:  Pete  Botten  was  never  any  friend  of  mine. 
REPEAT:  All  the  same,  Jake— he’s  right— you  called 
off  the  race  .... 

JAKE:  Yeah — but  we  didn’t  want  tuh — 

REPEAT:  Ain’t  much  you  can  do,  Jake.  Ain’t  much. 

I say— if  he  don’t  want  you  to  have  that  money 
back,  ain’t  much  you  can — Hey  come  back  here, 
Jake — I don’t  want  no  bad  friends — 

SOUND:  DOOR  SLAMMING  IN  ANGER 
MUSIC:  BRIDGE  THEN  BG  FOR: 

KID:  Jake  he  slammed  right  out  of  Repeat’s  shop. 

All  the  way  home  he  didn’t  say  anything.  He  went 
to  Ma  and  he  told  her  what  happened  to  his  fifty 
dollars  if  we  didn’t  hold  the  race.  Ma  didn’t  give  an 
inch.  She’s  sure  set  against  bettin’ — an’  chewing 
tobacco.  (PAUSE)  Next  time  we  were  in  Crocus,  we 
met  Pete  Botten  in  front  of  the  Royal  Bank. 

MUSIC:  OUT  WITH  TRAFFIC  EFFECT 
SOUND:  CARS— TRAFFIC  MUTED— BG 
PETE:  (OFF-MIKE)  Trumper!  Trumper!  Hey— there— 
JAKE:  (ASIDE  TO  KID)  Make  out  like  you  don’t  see 
him.  Kid. 

KID:  Okay,  Jake. 

PETE:  (STILL  OFF-MIKE)  Got  a int’restin’ 
proposition  tuh  make  yuh — 

JAKE:  (TO  KID)  Cross  the  street  in  front  of 
MacTaggart’s  store— all  he  wants  tuh  do  is— 

KID:  He’s  cornin’  over,  Jake— he’s— 

JAKE:  Jist  wants  tuh  crow.  Aw— let  me  do  the 
talkin’.  Kid. 

PETE:  (COMING  ON)  Lookin’  all  over  fer  yuh.  ’Bout 
that  race  yuh  called  off. 

JAKE:  Mahh! 

PETE:  Feel  awful  sorry  fer  yuh— losin’  fifty  dollars 
without  a fight.  Now— I got  a new  critter  today, 

Jake. 

JAKE:  Ain’t  int’rested— ain’t  int’rested. 

PETE:  Got  a new  critter  tuhday,  Jake.  Bent  Golly 
sold  him  to  me.  Figgered  you  might  like  tuh  race  the 
Kid’s  buck  skin  agin  him. 

JAKE:  Nothin’  doin’! 

PETE:  I’d  have  tuh  have  odds  though.  (PAUSE — 
WHILE  HE  SNORTS)— he’s  a mule!  (BURSTS  INTO 
LAUGHTER) 

MUSIC:  TAKES  UP  PETE’S  LAUGHTER  THEN  BG 
FOR: 

KID:  Next  time  was  in  Snelgrove’s  Bakery  when 
Pete  saw  me  an’  Jake  eating  ice  cream  through  the 
window.  He  came  right  in  and  in  front  of 
everybody  .... 

MUSIC:  UP  THEN  OUT  WITH  BOTTEN  CUE 
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PETE:  That’s  right—a  jack  rabbit— I got  a real  fast 
jack  rabbit— with  me  up  on  him  I figger  he  can  still 
beat  the  Kid’s  buck  skin  pony!  (BURSTS  INTO 
LAUGHTER) 

MUSIC:  PUNCTUATES 

PETE:  Now  we  might  work  out  some  kind  of  a race 
if  the  mule  don’t  suit  you,  Jake.  Er  the  jack  rabbit. 
(PAUSE)  How  about  runnin’  that  horse  against  a 
prairie  chicken? 

MUSIC:  PUNCTUATES 

PETE:  Now  don’t  take  it  too  hard,  Jake.  You  know 
you  don’t  really  wanta  race  that  horse— agin  my 
horse  er  any  other  horse.  If  a fellah  ain’t  got  the 
guts— 

JAKE:  (STUNG  BEYOND  ENDURANCE)  Guts!  Guts!  1 
got  ’em!  Kid’s  got  ’em!  We  got  ’em  all  right!  We’ll 
show  yuh.  That  race  is  on  agin:  same  place— same 
distance  an’  double  the  bet,  you  scroungin’, 
stubble-jumpin’,  son  of  a smiley-faced  hard-tail! 
MUSIC:  BRIDGE: 

KID:  Jake— what’s  Ma  gonna  say  when  she  hears 
we’re  racin’ — 

JAKE:  We’re  racin’! 

KID:  But— Ma  won’t  let  us— 

JAKE:  Yer  Ma  figgers  it  ain’t  right— but  what  that 
there,  what  that— what  Pete  Botten’s  doin’  to  us  is 
immoral  too!  If  I got  to  take  my  pick  between  two 
kinds  of  a sinner,  I know  which  kind  I’m  takin’! 
MUSIC:  BRIDGE  THEN  DOWN  FOR: 

KID:  So  there  is  how  come  we  ended  up  behind  Hig 
Wheeler’s  the  next  Saturday,  all  set  to  race  Fever 
against  Pete’s  paint.  Jake  and  me  brought  Fever 
behind  the  democrat.  At  the  last  moment  .... 
MUSIC:  OUT 

MA:  Jake— I think  I might  as  well  go  into  Crocus 
with  you — I’ve  been  putting  off  picking  out  material 
for  slip  covers  too  long  and  I don’t — 

JAKE:  Huh! 

MA:  I say  I think  I’ll  come  into  town  with  you — 
JAKE:  But  you— we  don’t— what’s  the  idee  changing 
your  mind  an’ — 

MA:  I want  to  pick  out  slip  cover  material  and — 
(COMPLETE  BREAK  AS  SHE  SEES  FEVER  TIED 
BEHIND  THE  DEMOCRAT)  What’s  that  horse  tied  up 
behind  the  democrat  for! 

JAKE:  Ah— he— the  Kid— the  horse— gotta  have— 
uh — needs  his  hind  shoes  fixed — got  a appointment 
git  ’em  fixed  this  afternoon — uh — with  Malleable 
Brown.  Git  ’em  fixed. 

MUSIC:  BRIDGE  THEN  BG  FOR: 


KID:  We  left  Ma  at  MacTaggart’s,  then  we  headed 
for  the  race.  (PAUSE)  Half  the  folks  from  Crocus 
were  there,  and  nearly  everybody  from  Rabbit  Hill 
district.  Jake  and  Pete  Botten  weren’t  the  only  ones 
betting. 

MUSIC:  HAS  ALREADY  SEGUED  TO 
SOUND:  CROWD  BG 

PETE:  Sure— all  right  with  me  if  Repeat’s  starter. 
Suits  me.  (SPITS) 

JAKE:  Fine  with  me  an’  the  Kid. 

REPEAT:  All  right.  Now— Johnny— Johnny  Totoole— 
JOHN:  Yep. 

REPEAT:  Stake’s  down  there  jist  in  front  of  the 
Western  Grain  Elevator.  You  go  down  there— keep  a 
eye  on  that  end  of  it.  Go  down  there— 

JOHN:  Okay,  Repeat. 

REPEAT:  Jake.  I say,  Jake— 

JAKE:  Yeah? 

REPEAT:  You  sure  about  the  start— this  here  standin’ 
start  beside  the  horses. 

JAKE:  Yeah. 

JAKE:  Yeah. 

REPEAT:  Little  short  on  the  leg— the  Kid,— short 
legs— kind  of  hard  to  figger  why  you  should  suggest 
a standin’  start.  I say— kind  of  hard  to  figger— 

JAKE:  S’all  right— ’s  all  right. 

REPEAT:  Don’t  see  how  a kid  with  short  legs  kin  git 
onto  his  horse  fast  as  a tall  fellah— 

PETE:  They  made  the  terms— 

REPEAT:  Yeah— yeah.  Now— get  by— when  I holler 
GO— each  fellah  leaps  intuh  the  saddle— down  to 
the  stake  where  Johnny  Totoole  is — ’round  an’  back 
here  agin. 

JAKE:  Yeah— yeah— (ASIDE)  better  git  next  your 
horse.  Kid. 

KID:  Okay— Jake  .... 

REPEAT:  Wait  fer  Johnny  Totoole  tuh  git  set  down 
there. 

PETE:  Real  pretty  horse  you  got  there.  Kid. 

KID:  Mmmmh. 

PETE:  Mind  if  I— uh— pet  him  a bit— silver  mane— 
KID:  Would  you  keep  your  ban’s  off  of  him,  Mr. 
Botten? 

PETE:  Sure— sure— ('PAUSEj  pietty— (PAUSE) 
SPITS— but  don’t  make  ’em  run  faster.  Er  turn 
faster— 

JAKE:  Lookin’  at  the  ugly  jughead  on  that  horse  of 
yours,  Pete — he  must  be  awful  fast! 

PETE:  We’ll  see— we’ll  see— in  a minute.  (PAUSE) 
How  old  is  he? 

KID:  Two  an’  a half. 

PETE:  Ah-hah.  Here,  fellah— let’s  see— let’s— 

KID:  I told  you  keep  your  ban’s  off  of  my  horse — 


PETE:  Jist  lookin’  at  his  teeth— lift  his  lip— 

SOUND:  HORSE 

JAKE:  Let  that  there  horse  alone! 

PETE:  Jist  lookin’  at  his  teeth. 

JAKE:  Only  ones  he’s  got.  Keep  yer  ban’s  off  of  that 
horse! 

REPEAT:  Ready— ready  fellahs— 

JAKE:  Yeh. 

KID:  Yeh. 

PETE:  Uh. 

REPEAT:  (LONG  PAUSE)  Go! 

SOUND:  GRUNTS  FROM  PETE  AND  THE  KID- 
SHOUTS  FROM  GROWD 
MUSIG:  HORSES 

KID:  Yip-ee-eye-ow-eeeeeeee!  Cuh-mon — 
Feeeeeeeeever! 

PETE:  Into  it,  yuh  black  an’  white  beast— 

MUSIG:  TAKE  IT  UP  FOR  BRIDGE  THEN  SEGUE 
MUSIC:  HORSES’  HOOVES— FADE  TO  BG  FOR: 

KID:  I into  that  saddle  like  a toad  off  a hot  stove  an’ 
dug  my  heels  into  Fever  an’  gave  him  the  leather 
both  sides.  He  jumped  straight  into  a gallop.  Fever 
had  his  head  up  and  fightin’  like  anything.  His  head 
came  down  an’  he  threw  both  shoulders  into  it. 
Then  Spider  an’  Pete  were  beside  us,  an’  Fever  had 
his  head  up  again.  Pete  passed  us  an’  Fever  wasn’t 
runnin’  at  all.  He  wasn’t  runnin’  at  all!  He  was 
tryin’  but  I’d  seen  old  Baldy  do  better!  I leaned  over 
his  neck— 

MUSIC:  UP  WITH  THE  HORSES’  HOOVES 

KID:  (SCREAMING)  Please,  Fever,  please!  Come  on, 

boy— come  on,  boy. 

MUSIC:  WIPE  HIM  OUT  WITH  THE  HORSES’ 
HOOVES  THEN  BG  FOR: 

KID:  Fever  threw  back  his  head  an’  I felt  something 
wet  on  my  cheek — foam  blowin’  back.  Spider 
reached  the  stake  five  lengths  ahead  of  us.  He  made 
the  turn  like  you  snap  your  fingers.  Fever  an’  me 
were  halfway  down  the  second  lap  when  Pete  an’ 
that  paint  crossed  the  finish  line.  Pete  was  over  by 
Repeat  Golightly  when  I climbed  down  from  Fever. 
MUSIC:  HORSES  HOOVES  OUT 
KID:  He  didn’t  run,  Jake!  He  didn’t  run!  He  didn’t 
run  a bit — 

JAKE:  All  right,  Kid— all  right— 

PETE:  Some  horses  is  like  that.  When  they  git  up 
agin  somethin’  good— they  quit. 

JAKE:  This  horse  ain’t  no  quitter! 

KID:  This  horse  isn’t  any— 

JAKE:  There’s  somethin’  fishy  about  this  here— 
PETE:  Beat  fair  an’  square— no  use  you  feelin’  his 
front  legs— 


JAKE:  Somethin’s  wrong  with  this  here  horse.  I’m 
feelin’  his  legs— maybe  a good  kick’s  lamed  him— a 
hair  tied  tight — 

PETE:  I done  nothin’  to  his  legs— 

MA:  (OFF  MIKE)  JAKE!  JAKE! 

KID:  It’s  Ma,  Jake— Jake— 

JAKE:  Let’s  take  a look  at  this  horse’s  nose— see 
what — 

MA:  Son!  Jake!  You’ve— you’ve  raced!  An’  lost. 
PETE:  An’  lost. 

MA:  Son,  you’ve  deliberately  disobeyed  me! 

You’ve — Jake— what  are  you  doing! 

JAKE:  Lookin’  in  this  horse’s  nose.  I’m  lookin’  fer 
somethin’.  Somebody’s  went  an’ — 

MA:  I forbade  you  to  race  that  horse  and  you  went 
ahead!  I— 

JAKE:  Mebbe  a sponge  up  one  nostril— cuts  off  their 
wind. 

KID:  Ma— Auction  Fever  didn’t  run  at  all.  He— 
somethin’s  wrong — 

PETE:  Jist  can’t  run — nothin’  wrong  with  him.  I 
didn’t  do  nothin’ — you  was  all  standin’  round  before 
the  race— 

JAKE:  Nothin’  in  his  nose— let’s  see— them  ears— 
sometimes  water  in  their  ears’ll  do  the  trick. 

PETE:  Sure— sure— I brung  along  a waterin’  can- 
sprayed  his  ears  like  a rose  bush. 

MA:  That’s  enough.  Son,  you  come  vji{h—(PAUSE) 
What  have  you  got  on  your  face — what  have  you  got 
in  your  mouth— 

KID:  Nothin’— I got  nothin’— 

MA:  Brown— why— why— tobacco  juice— you’ve  . . . 
Jake! 

JAKE:  Nothin’  in  his  ears — 

MA:  Teaching  my  boy  to  chew  tobacco! 

JAKE:  Chew  tuhbacca! 

MA:  Look  at  it!  All  down  his  chin — over  his  cheek! 
JAKE:  Well,  now  ain’t  that  in’trestin’— 

KID:  I haven’t  bin  chewin’  any  tobacca— 

JAKE:  Pete— ain’t  that  intrestin’— 

PETE:  I— uh— what  you— 

JAKE:  Jist— take  a look  under  this  horse’s  lip— see 
what  we  find — 

MA:  Betting  is  bad  enough — but  chewing — a child 
chewing! 

JAKE:  There  she  is— take  a look  at  that— biggest  jag 
of  chewin’  tuhbacca  I ever  seen  under  that  horse’s 
HP- 

REPEAT:  (OFF-MIKE)  Guess  I better  hand  over  this 
money  to  you — I say  I got  the  money,  Pete — 

JAKE:  Don’t  give  him  that  money — 

PETE:  Now  look  here— that  race  was  fair  an’— 
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JAKE:  Horse  that  likes  chewin’  tuhbacca.  Ain’t  that 
intrestin’.  Shame  on  yuh.  Kid — teachin’  a poor 
defenceless  dumb  critter  a filthy  habit  like  chewin’— 
KID:  1 didn’t  teach  Fever— 

JAKE:  Say — Pete — you  had  a chew  in  your  mouth 
jist  before  that  race — jist  before  you  took  a look  at 
Fever’s  teeth — now — that  horse  wouldn’t  be  chewin’ 
Black  Judas  plug — your  brand — would  he? 

PETE:  I don’t  know  what  you’re  talkin’  about— 1 
don’t  .... 

MA:  Pete  Botten!  Did  you  or  did  you  not— put  a— a 
cud  of  chewing  tobacco  in  my— in  that  horse’s 
mouth! 

PETE:  Why— 1— uh— how  do  you— uh— 

JAKE:  Right  between  the  upper  lip  an’  the  teeth. 
Makes  ’em  slobber  it  down— then  that  cuts  their 
wind — 

PETE:  You  can’t  prove  nothin’ — you  can’t  prove 
nothin’! 

MA:  Will  the  horse  be  all  right,  Jake? 

JAKE:  Why  sure— won’t  hurt  him  now.  He’s  all  right 
now — 

PETE:  1 want  the  money  1 won — 

REPEAT:  Jist  a minute— jist  a minute— got  to  git  this 
cleared — 

MA:  You  are  going  to  race  again,  Mr.  Botten! 
(REALLY  ANGRY— HER  VOICE  STEAMING  WITH 
PENT  RAGE  AND  CONTEMPT)  You  will  climb  up  on 
that  horse  of  yours— 

PETE:  Uh— 1 ain’t— 

MA:  You  will  run  an  honest  race  against  my 

son  .... 

PETE:  Oh  no — uh — 

MA:  Don’t  interrupt  when  I’m  talking— 

PETE:  Ain’t  fair— ain’t  fair— that  kid  don’t  weigh 
more’n — don’t  weigh  more’n  a grasshopper!  1 weigh 
over  a hundred  an’— 

MA:  He  hasn’t  put  on  or  taken  off  weight  since  the 
race  was  arranged.  You  deliberately— 

PETE:  1 ain’t  racin’  again — 

REPEAT:  Pete — I’m  holdin’  the  money — 1 say.  I’m 
the  one  decides  whether  the  money’s  won  er  not. 
PETE:  Gah. 

REPEAT:  1 figger  you  better  climb  up  agin,  Pete. 
Climb  up  agin. 

MUSIC:  BRIDGE  THEN  BG  FOR: 

KID:  Pete  he  sort  of  looked  sideways  at  Jake  and  the 
other  folks  around.  They  weren’t  so  fussy  about 
seein’  a kid  an  his  horse  get  diddled.  (LEAVE  THAT 
EXPRESSION)  (PAUSE)  You  should  of  felt  Fever 
under  me  that  time.  He  ran  smooth  with  his  silver 
mane  flyin’— his  neck  laid  out. 


MUSIC:  SEGUE  INTO  HORSES’  HOOVES 
KID:  He  ran  like  the  wind  over  the  edge  of  the 
prairie  cornin’  to  tell  everybody  they  can’t  live 
forever.  Slick  as  the  wind  through  a field  of  wheat. 
Slicker’n  peeled  Saskatoon.  (LONG  LONG  PAUSE) 
MUSIC:  UP  AND  STOP— SEGUE  TO 
SOUND:  CROWD  CHEERING  RISING 
KID:  (QUITE  SIMPLY)  We  won. 

SOUND:  CROWDS  INTO: 

MUSIC:  TRIUMPHANT  BRIDGE  THEN  OUT 
JAKE:  Real  horse.  Kid — real  horse. 

KID:  Yeah,  Jake— yeah. 

JAKE:  Only  horse  I know  got  him  three  gears  in 
high.  Kid. 

KID:  Only  horse  1 know  can  make  my  chest  an’  my 
throat  plug  up  the  way  he  does,  Jake. 

JAKE:  Yeah— yeah.  (PAUSE)  Pete  Botten  he  ought  to 
of  known  better. 

MA:  (OFF-MIKE)  Known  what,  Jake?  (ON)  Known 
what,  Jake — who? 

JAKE:  Pete  Botten.  He  ought  to  known.  (PAUSE) 
Gents— that  Fever  he’s  a real  Gent.  (PAUSE)  An’  a 
real  gent  don’t  chaw. 

MUSIC:  FINALE 

ANNCR:  “Gents  Don’t  Chaw”— a Jake  and  the  Kid 
story  by  Canadian  writer,  W.  O.  Mitchell— fiction 
editor  of  Maclean’s  Magazine.  John  Drainie  is  starred 
as  Jake  Trumper— and  Billy  Richards  is  the  Kid. 
Repeat  Golightly  is  played  by  George  Robertson,  and 
Pete  Botten  by  William  Needles.  Ma  is  Claire  Murray. 
Sound:  Ed  Vincent;  technician,  Don  Bacon. 

ORCH:  THEME:  ESTABLISH  AND  TAKE  DOWN 
BEHIND  AFTER  ABOUT  15  SEC. 

KID:  I could  hear  our  house  sort  of  cracking  its 
knuckles  as  1 lay  there  in  bed.  An’  1 could  hear  Jake 
snorin’  gentle  an’  the  wind  at  my  screen  an’  the 
frogs  in  their  sloughs.  Prairie  gets  real  still  at  night. 
(PAUSE)  1 didn’t  feel  so  good  lyin’  there  in  bed.  1 
kept  thinkin’  of  my  horse— Auction  Fever— the  way 
he  bunts  you  with  his  nose— the  way  he  runs  when 
you  turn  him  loose,  slick  as  the  wind  through  a 
barley  field.  1 felt  awful— thinkin’  how  1 might  not 
be  able  to  keep  him.  (PAUSE)  Awful  .... 

ORCH:  THEME:  UP  AND  OUT 
ANNCR:  But  that’s  next  week’s  program— when  the 
kid’s  in  trouble  with  horse  Auction  Fever  again — real 
bad  trouble  this  time.  We  invite  you  to  listen  next 
Tuesday  night,  at  the  same  time,  for  another  story 
about  Jake  and  the  Kid. 

These  programs  are  produced  in  our  Toronto  studios 
by  Peter  Francis,  with  original  music  by  Morris 
Surdin.^ 


' W.  O.  Mitchell,  Gents  Don’t  Chaw,  in  Jake  and  the  Kid  (Peterborough:  W.  O.  Mitchell  Ltd.,  23  January  1951).  Reproduced  by  permission  of 
W.  O.  Mitchell  Ltd.  and  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation. 
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